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PASTORAL COUNSELING 


By Seward Hiltner 


An excellent integration of the latest counseling tech- 
niques, liberally illustrated with case histories. 

“It is thorough, especially the parts dealing with aims, 
assumptions, definitions, premises, etc. Counseling is 
analyzed skillfully and accurately; and the emphasis upon 
pre-counseling relationships is greatly needed and well 
presented—as are the sections on the relevance of 
preaching and the use of prayer and scripture.’-—Dr. 
Rollin J. Fairbanks, Institute of Pastoral Care. 
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group work with older people. It has 
many concrete suggestions for church 
leaders who are concerned with a more 
adequate ministry to older parishioners. 

“While the findings of the other pro- 
fessions, especially medicine and social 
work, are most helpful in correcting mis- 
conceptions about ‘the old fossils of the 
church,’ the two first-hand studies are 
of immense practical value.”—Journal of 
Clinical Pastoral Work. $2.50 
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“The special merit of this book is its 
suggestive value. It provides the pastor 
with a broad outline of counseling prob- 
lems. . . . It presents an outline of ques- 
tions to be asked, and, if possible, 
answered, along with a series of proposi- 
tions to be explored.’”—Journal of Re- 
ligious Thought. $1.50 


THE SPRINGS of CREATIVE LIVING 8, RotLo may 


“The present book might be termed a re-evaluation of Christian principles 
and terminology in the light of psychological advances made under the leader- 
ship of men like Freud, Jung, Adler and others. It explains Christian 
experiences in terms of the new psychology, and the new psychology in terms 


of Christian experiences.”--The Journal of Theology. 


$2.50 


THE PASTORS POCKET MANUAL for HOSPITAL and SICKROOM 


By EDMOND HOLT BABBITT. An indispensable aid to the pastor in 
bringing comfort to his people in times of sickness and bereavement. In a 
format as attractive and dignified as a small New Testament, it contains sug- 
gestions on visiting, scripture, prayers, hymns, orders for administration of the 
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Why Pastoral Psychology? 


HE DECISION TO publish our 

new Journal grew out of an 
awareness of a deeply felt need on the 
part of the minister for the insights 
and skills of dynamic psychology and 
psychiatry, presented in a way that has 
immediate and practical application to 
the minister’s work, and within the re- 
ligious framework of the pastor's point 
of view. 

Many people participated in this de- 
cision and the subsequent planning. 
First and foremost, there were the 
members of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, who through direct conference 
or correspondence have helped to 
weigh each step of the process. There 
were many others. Here we can men- 
tion only a few: Otis Rice, Charles 
Holman, Carroll Wise, Paul Maves, 
Roy Burkhart, Robert Luccock, Rob- 
ert Casey, Karen Horney, Karl Men- 
ninger, Margaret Mead, Weston La- 
Barre, Paul Lussheimer, Frederic 
Wertham. All of them by their en- 


An Editorial 


couragement, as well as constructive 
criticism, have taken part in the mold- 
ing of the pattern our Journal has 
taken. We should like to express our 
gratitude in particular to Seward Hilt- 
ner, who, through his profound un- 
derstanding of the needs of the minis- 
ter and parishioner, his knowledge of 
the field of psychiatry and psychology, 
and his wise choice of people, has made 
an invaluable contribution to the 
Journal. 


Out of our deliberation with some 
of the outstanding people among the 
ministry and in the fields of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry, several things 
stand out vividly. There is unanimity 
about the urgency of the problem. At 
no time in human history has the need 
for help of “people in trouble” been 
so great. Wherever we turned we were 
faced with “statistics” of human dis- 
location and misery; physicians report 
that anywhere from 40% to 70% of 
their patients are in need of psycho- 
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therapy. There is a correlation between 
this estimate and the selective service 
reports to the effect that half of the 
men rejected for military service were 
excluded because of emotional difficul- 
ties. On the basis of these reports, 
statisticians estimate that 10% to 15% 
of our population is neurotic. 

There are more hospital beds taken 
up by psychotic patients than all other 
illnesses put together. One has but to 
look at our daily newspapers to sense 
what is happening in the area of crime 
and juvenile delinquency. On the basis 
of current reports, one out of every 
twenty children will require the serv- 
ices of some correctional authority ; 
one child out of ten will need the serv- 
ices of some agency because of be- 
havior difficulties. One quarter of our 
marriages end in divorce, an additional 
quarter in separations. Alcoholism and 
suicide are taking an ever growing toll. 
What’s more, these figures do not take 
into consideration the vast number of 
borderline people—children as well as 
adults—who are not known to social 
agencies and hence are not counted— 
people who are presumably normal, 
but who nevertheless are urgently in 
need of help—people whose potential- 
ities for self-fulfilment and social par- 
ticipation are never realized because 
of the frustrating, inhibiting effects of 
deep, hidden emotional difficulties. 

Religion and the minister equipped 
with the insight and skill of the science 
of human behavior have a significant 
and unique contribution to make to 
this important problem. Religion has 
always been vitally concerned with 
precisely those factors of emotional 
maturity which we find lacking in the 
children and adults who are in need of 
help because of emotional difficulties 
or anti-social behavior—lack of a feel- 
ing of relatedness, that they are a part 
of something that is greater than them- 
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selves. ““No man is an Iland entire of 
itselfe; every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the maine; if a 
clod bee washed away by the sea, Eu- 
rope is the lesse, as well as if a Pro- 
montorie were, as well as if a Manor 
of thy friends, or of thine owne were; 
any man’s death diminishes me, be- 
cause I am involved in Mankinde; and 
therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee’ — 
John Donne, Devotions XVII. 


T IS ONE THING, however, to 

be aware of these values and quite 
another to have them accepted and in- 
tegrated as a vital part of one’s feeling 
and living. Religion and faith can, and 
indeed frequently do, bring man to a 
sense of oneness with the universe, but, 
as Oskar Pfister says: “Religious 
truths are not accepted or rejected sole- 
ly in accordance with their epistemo- 
logical and logical content . . . rather 
they are accepted in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s attitude (which) is determined 
by needs resulting from his experi- 
ences, repressions and desires.” * It is 
these “experiences, repressions and de- 
sires” that have been the concern of dy- 
namic psychology ever since its incep- 
tion some fifty years ago—a concern to 
understand what it is that they do to 
man as well as to develop as a result of 
that understanding, techniques and 
skills of freeing man from the emo- 
tional chains which enslave him. 

It is thus that one comes to the basic 
similarity between the profession of 
the ministry and that of dynamic psy- 
chology—the goal of helping man to 
strengthen or rediscover his essential 
relatedness to himself, to his fellow 
man, to the universe, and to God. It is 


(Continued on page 65) 


* See Wayne Oates’ review of Christianity 
and Fear by Oskar Pfister in this issue. 
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Religion and Psychiatry 


The Minister's Work Is Most Effective When There 


Is a Synthesis of Psychological Insight 


With Objective Religious Truth 


BY LLOYD E. FOSTER 


Pastor of the Old First Church, 
Newark, New Jersey 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to state 

simply and practically what is the 
relationship of religion to psychiatry, 
and how the minister, as a counselor, 
may better equip himself by using 
some of the major insights of psy- 
chiatry. 

Every minister is called upon to be 
a counselor. Unless he is completely 
insulated from human need, men and 
women and youth will come to him to 
seek self-understanding and guidance. 
In the field of counseling, he may be 
either an expert or a bungler. The 
outcome is determined by his insights 
and skills in meeting the tangled hu- 
man problems before him. 


The “tendance of the soul,’”’ as some- 
one has quaintly phrased it, is both an 
arduous and a baffling task. To be an 
effective minister, one must be famil- 
iar not only with the central teachings 
of Christianity, but also with the mys- 
terious emotional aspects of person- 
ality. Human personality is so com- 
plex that we know it only in part; 
here, too, we see through a glass, dark- 
ly. It is impossible for anyone to 


understand a single personality in its 
entirety—the piston-like drives with- 
in; the tension between desire and 
ideal; the tortured effort of a flesh- 
incased spirit to be free and autono- 
mous; the clash of contending atti- 
tudes, resulting in a conflict which 
may destroy unity of experience and 
peace of mind. 

From the sixteenth century to the 
twentieth century, scientific explora- 
tion was pretty much limited to the 
physical sciences. Matter, rather than 
mind, claimed the attention of men 
who devoted their time to studying 
the world in which they lived. Just as 
science was limited to physical reality, 
so theology was chiefly interested in 
the objective aspects of the divine 
Being, His attributes and attitudes. 
Theologians evolved highly articulated 
theological systems, but in this blue- 
printing of God and His nature, man 
was often ignored or misunderstood. 
He, too, had his attributes and atti- 
tudes, but few attempts were made to 
fathom the mystery of his being. 


At long last, science became curious 
about man. With the turn of the 
twentieth century, more serious studies 
were being made of man’s heredity 
and environment, his reactions and re- 
sponses. The present maze of psy- 
chological data is evidence of the quick- 
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ened interest in man as a_ physical, 
emotional, and spiritual entity. In all 
this scientific study of man, religion 
has a stake. The minister of today 1s 
increasingly aware that his approach 
to people is most effective when there 
is a synthesis of psychological insight 
and objective religious truth. 

A noted American physicist ob- 
serves: “Life is pretty much a surface 
affair so far as our world is concerned. 
Even when we make our loftiest air- 
plane flights or descend into the deep- 
est mines, we never get very far from 
the surface of the earth.” If we are 
surface creatures in regard to our 
physical relation to this planet, we are 
profoundly surface creatures in regard 
to our emotional and religious difficul- 
ties. Even a modest range of experi- 
ence in counseling convinces one that 
the average harassed person is wholly 
unable to interpret his inner life. Just 
as he cannot see his own shadow ob- 
jectively, neither can he grasp the in- 
terplay of the physical, emotional, and 
religious factors which shape his per- 
sonality. 


HERE IS AN INCREASING 

number of persons who are look- 
ing for someone to interpret their need 
and to encourage them in making con- 
structive adjustments. Both the limit- 
ed number of psychiatrists available 
and the fact that many of their emo- 
tional diMculties are of a minor na- 
ture, impel these persons toward the 
minister for counseling help. 

I recall some years ago, shortly 
after I took a new parish, a woman 
came to me for an interview. She 
began by asking if I remembered sit- 
ting near her at a dinner a few days 
before. I replied that I did. Then to 
my surprise she made this admission: 
“T sat near you because I was trying 
to decide whether I might approach 
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you in regard to a personal problem 
which I have carried in my mind for 
twenty years.” The incident sharpen- 
ed in my mind the realization that lay 
people are constantly reading the min- 
ister’s attitude, to determine whether 
they may share with him their deepest 
needs. 

What are the areas in which the 
minister may counsel helpfully, either 
in regard to the individual and his per- 
plexities, or in relation to his family? 
Some of these areas are indicated by 
the series of broadcasts, sponsored by 
the Commission on Religion and 
Health, and under the direction of the 
Protestant Radio Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches, which 
have appeared under the caption 
“Someone You Know.” The series has 
been broadcast by the American Broad- 
casting Company over some 1 7Ostations. 
The human situations dealt with are 
as follows: A marriage on the verge 
of breaking up; the problem of alco- 
holism ; the conflict between an adoles- 
cent and his parents; a case of mental 
illness both in regard to hospitalization 
and the subsequent adjustment to the 
community; understanding grief and 
bereavement; a home threatened by 
adultery ; the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency ; retirement and later ma- 
turity; prejudice; overcoming physi- 
cal handicaps; pre-marital counseling; 
and a mother faces life after the chil- 
dren are grown. 

Each drama in the series is centered 
around a Christian minister who tries 
to interpret the human need, and, in 
several instances, he refers the disturb- 
ed individual to a physician, psychia- 
trist, psychologist, or social worker, 
whose specialized skills may be used 
in rehabilitation. Sometimes the min- 
ister in the drama is helpful; at other 
times he fails very obviously. Those 
responsible for the program have tried 
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to portray him as a sincere and intelli- 
gent minister, who is trying to do a 
good job as a pastor, but who fails oc- 
casionally either because he lacks the 
necessary counseling background or 
because the human situations them- 
selves are too thorny and involved. 

Nearly every pastor, if faced with 
counseling situations comparable to 
those listed in the radio series, will feel 
himself inadequate. To be a helpful 
interpreter, both to the harassed indi- 
vidual and to the members of his 
family, is perhaps the minister's tough- 
est assignment. 

How can the pastor increase his un- 
derstanding of the emotional and men- 
tal problems of people about him? 
Psychology and psychiatry have much 
to offer both in regard to techniques 
and a better understanding of person- 
ality. “A minister must be a life un- 
derstander,” wrote John Oman, “be- 
fore he can be a life changer.” It is 
the purpose of this paper to suggest 
that the minister may increase his 
counseling skills and his understand- 
ing of the complexity of personality 
by acquiring additional insights from 
the fields of psychology and psy- 
chiatry. 


FEW MONTHS AGO, Dr. 

Leslie Weatherhead, speaking to 
a group of ministers in New York 
City, defined counseling as “the un- 
twisting of a tangled personality.” For 
a minister to be helpful in untwisting 
a tangled personality requires a pro- 
ficiency which he has not acquired 
during his seminary training. Only 
about 2500 ministers have had the ad- 
vantage of clinical training in mental 
hospitals where they have had the op- 
portunity to make a first hand study 
and observation of emotional illnesses. 
The vast majority of ministers must 


acquire, through reading and _ study, 
through observation and conversation, 
whatever psychological insight they 
may have. 

It should be stated clearly and em- 
phatically that under no circumstance 
does the minister attempt to imitate 
the psychiatrist. He has neither the 
aptitude nor the training to try to be 
an amateur psychiatrist. To profess 
to be such is to destroy the distinctive 
contribution he may make as a pastoral 
counselor. He must never imperson- 
ate; he can only borrow. . 

Nevertheless, the minister may bor- 
row from psychiatric knowledge some 
of the structural insights which char- 
acterize this approach. What are the 
more important insights ? 

First, the minister may profit by 
grasping realistically the dynamic con- 
cept of personality which is at the 
core of the psychiatric approach. Psy- 
chiatry is interested in the whole per- 
son. The individual can only be un- 
derstood, it insists, when an attempt is 
made to view the whole life process— 
what is happening within the individ- 
ual, how he is related to other persons, 
and how his environment impinges 
upon him. This dynamic conception 
of personality emphasizes the relation 
between cause and effect. Often the 
minister observes the effects of emo- 
tional and moral struggle, but he is 
not prompted to get at the causes. His 
total understanding of human person- 
ality will be enhanced as he contem- 
plates man as a living organism where- 
in there is a constant interplay of 
cause and effect. 

Phychiatry also stresses the essen- 
tial unity of body and mind. Each is 
dependent on the other. For better 
or for worse, they keep house together. 
The human mind is always tethered to 
a physical body. Regardless of how 
high the human spirit may climb, it 
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must always do so upon a scaffolding 
of flesh. 

The inseparableness of the physical 
and the psychic makes clear that they 
are inextricably interwoven in both 
health and illness. The essential unity 
of the physical and the psychic in hu- 
man personality cannot be disregarded 
by religion. Jesus recognized this in 
that He healed both the bodies and 
the minds of those He helped. Cer- 
tainly, this psychosomatic relationship 
does not simplify the counseling task 
of the minister, for it means that he is 
dealing with a more complicated struc- 
ture of personality than he suspected. 
To recognize and to understand this 
interdependence of body and _ spirit 
challenges all his powers, and demands 
that he equip himself with all the 
available skills at hand. 

A further contribution which the 
psychiatric technique makes to the 
pastor as a counselor is the importance 
of listening. Ministers are inclined to 
moralize and to pronounce judgments 
upon the behavior of those who bring 
to them their emotional and religious 
problems. To be a sympathetic and 
understanding listener is a role for 
which the minister is prepared neither 
by tradition nor by training. Someone 
said of Henry Drummond: “If you 
were alone with him, he was sure to 
find out what interested you and to 
listen by the hour.” By temperament 
and by discipline he possessed one of 
the prime qualifications of a good 
counselor—he knew how to listen. 


HE MINISTER MAY also 
learn that counseling is basically 
a process of sharing with another per- 
son. The good counselor does not 
break into the interview to pronounce 
judgment on the moral lapse which 
the parishioner may reveal. By listen- 
ing and by asking tactful questions, he 


tries to help the individual to under- 
stand why he has failed and how he 
may correct his failure. In no event 
does the pastor assume the role of 
judge. This does not mean that moral 
distinctions are ignored. Rather, it 
implies that pastor and parishioner to- 
gether arrive at a conclusion in which 
moral failure is faced, guilt is acknow- 
ledged, and steps are taken toward re- 
covery. 

As a concrete instance of how psy- 
chiatry may aid the minister in his job 
of counseling, I should like to refer to 
the research on grief made by Dr. 
Erich Lindemann of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Following the Co- 
coanut Grove fire in Boston some years 
ago, he began a psychiatric study of 
acute grief. His findings are signifi- 
cant for the minister who must con- 
stantly deal with grief reactions. 


Dr. Lindemann points out that an 
individual may express his loss of a 
loved one either by means of morbid 
grief or by means of normal grief. In 
morbid grief there may be a delayed 
action. At first the individual seems 
to be well-adjusted to his loss. A few 
months later, however, he passes 
through a delayed grief cycle, only in 
a more aggravated fashion. Again, in 
morbid grief, there may be distorted 
reactions. The person experiencing 
acute grief may be over-active; he 
may seem to acquire the physical 
symptoms belonging to the illness of 
the deceased ; he may develop a “furi- 
ous hostility,” particularly towards 
the doctor; there may be a noticeable 
loss of initiative; self-punishment may 
be expressed in giving away money 
and valuable possessions ; or a state of 
agitated depression may follow. 


On the other hand, normal grief is 
experienced when the individual faces 
his loss without evasion or delay. He 
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must, as Dr. Lindemann insists, work 
through his grief. Among the mani- 
festations of normal grief will be: 
physical and muscular reaction; the 
feeling of unreality in the passing of 
the loved one; a sense of guilt may be 
experienced ; hostility may appear ; and 
there will be preoccupation with the 
image of the deceased. In normal 
grief, however, the individual accepts 
the pain of bereavement ; he verbalizes 
his guilt; and he expresses his loss in 
such a way that the process of healing 
and adjustment follows. 


It is apparent, I am sure, that no 
one in the religious field has the train- 
ing or technique to do what Dr. Linde- 
mann has done in his study of grief. 
Such a study illustrates how psychia- 
try may aid the minister in meeting a 
difficult emotional problem. In under- 
standing that there is a wrong and a 
right way of meeting grief, the pastor 
is in a better position to help those 
undergoing grief to meet it positively 
and constructively. He can be a more 
effective counselor in grief situations 
when, in addition to his personal con- 
viction of the immortality of the hu- 
man spirit, he acquires an intelligent 
and sympathetic understanding of 
what the grief process is. 

Increasing consideration is being 
given to improving the interprofession- 
al relationship between religious work- 
ers and those in the field of medical 
science. A few gains have been regis- 
tered. On the whole, it may be said 
that a rather massive wall of misun- 
derstanding still separates the teligious 
leader from the medical practitioner. 


ERY OFTEN THE doctor is 
suspicious of the minister. In 
this he is sometimes justified. The 
physician may have reached the con- 
clusion out of his experience that the 


clergyman has a genius for blunder- 
ing. In one situation, a physician or- 
dered that no one except the family 
should see his patient, who was critic- 
ally ill. The minister, however, blust- 
ered into the hospital and demanded of 
the head nurse that he should see the 
patient. Against her protest, he stalk- 
ed into the sick room. The net result 
was that he both antagonized the doc- 
tor and alienated the family. 


The physician also is distrustful of 
the minister’s approach to the patient 
because he fears that he will superim- 
pose upon the patient certain rigid 
theological views, without considering 
the latter’s physical or emotional state. 
An understanding on the part of the 
pastor as to how the physical, emo- 
tional, and religious factors interblend 
in the case of the patient may save him 
from being either impulsive or dog- 
matic in dealing with illness. 


On the other hand, the minister is 
sometimes suspicious of the medical 
practitioner, especially the psychiatrist. 
He fears that the patient may be en- 
couraged to substitute faith in the 
psychiatrist for a faith in God. He 
fears lest the psychiatrist make light 
of religious experience, suggesting 
that it is an indication of infantile ac-- 
cretions which should be discarded. 
He fears lest the psychiatrist, in his 
effort to free the patient of his sex re- 
pressions, may urge him to indulge in 
a promiscuous sex life. He fears lest 
the psychiatrist interpret all life in 
terms of materialistic and mechanistic 
assumptions. 


Is there ground for such misgiving 
on the part of the pastor? In part, yes. 
What the psychiatrist believes about 
ultimate reality and the norms of be- 
havior do get transferred to the pa- 
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tient in lesser or greater degree. I re- 
call a spirited discussion a couple of 
years ago at a conference of some 20 
psychiatrists and 20 clergymen, held 
at the College of Preachers in Wash- 
ington, D. C. After considerable dis- 
cussion and exchange of opinions, the 
psychiatrists admitted that the essen- 
tial philosophy of the psychiatrist al- 
ways gets conveyed, either directly or 
indirectly, to the patient. It is this 
realization of the conscious or uncon- 
scious transferance of the psychia- 
trist’s point of view to the patient 
which perturbs the minister. If the 
psychiatrist is avowedly materialistic 
in his outlook, and if the patient re- 
ferred to him by the pastor is a sin- 
cere Christian believer, the minister is 
rightfully concerned lest the religious 
faith of his parishioner be under- 
mined. 


Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pas- 
tor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, and a 
counselor of considerable experience, 
expresses his concern in these words: 
“The wise spiritual counselor, while 
gladly utilizing all the constructive 
techniques and insights of psychiatry, 
will be careful never to recommend a 
parishioner to a consulting psychia- 
trist, psychologist, or psychoanalyst 
who is inimical to religion and un- 
aware of the impressive resources it 
makes available for the building of 
reliant, healthy-minded personalities.’ 


There is, however, another aspect 
of this problem which the minister 
who wants to be fairminded will recog- 
nize. Psychiatry is primarily a scien- 
tific approach to the understanding of 
human personality. As such, it is not 


1John Sutherland Bonnell, 
for Pastor and People,” 
Harper & Brothers, p. 23. 
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anti-religious. It is 
non-religious. 

A short time ago a young man came 
to me for religious counsel. He had a 
definite and articulate Christian faith. 
For a number of months he had been 
going to a psychoanalyst who had ex- 
plored his earlier experiences as a 
child and as a youth. “What I want 
to ask,” said this young man, “‘is 
whether I should continue with this 
psychoanalyst. He is of another faith.” 
Having ascertained that no attempt 
had been made to disparage his religi- 
ous life, but that, in fact, his counselor 
had encouraged him in his faith, I felt 
that it would be a waste both of time 
and of energy to seek another special- 
ist. In this instance, the counselor had 
wisely recognized the validity of his 
patient’s religious faith, and that it 
was a vital factor in his recovery. 

That the relationship between the 
clergy and the leaders of medical 
science is important is attested by the 
interprofessional conferences which 
have been held in recent years. The 
adverse criticisms of one professional 
group towards the other have been 
helpful and stimulating prods. Out of 
these professional exchanges of points 
of view has come a greater interest in 
referrals. In some communities, the 
minister makes a practice of referring 
his parishioners who have mental dis- 
turbances to a psychiatrist for treat- 
ment ; in turn, the psychiatrist may re- 
fer some of his patients to the minister 
for religious counseling. It is to be 
hoped that these two-way referrals 
will increase. 


fundamentally 


HERE IS ANOTHER sphere 
in which the minister may be espe- 
cially helpful to both his parishioners 
and to the psychiatrist. It is in the early 
detection of mental illness. In most 
cases, the family is unable to view ob- 
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jectively the incipient mental sickness 
of one of its members. As a result, the 
disorganization of personality may 
have reached such a stage that the in- 
dividual has become capable of physi- 
cal violence, or his recovery may have 
been unduly retarded. 

It is the function of the minister to 
observe the incipient signs of mental 
disorder. His responsibility is not to 
analyze the illness but to refer the pa- 
tient to a competent psychiatrist. Dur- 
ing the period of hospitalization, the 
minister may be helpful in interpreting 
the illness to the family. After the 
patient’s return to the community, he 
may assist him in getting employment 
and in adjusting himself to the rugged 
realities of his environment. 

Recently, in my own parish, a 
father was committed to a mental hos- 
pital. His wife seemed to make a good 
adjustment to his illness. The daugh- 
ter, however, felt a sense of disgrace 
that her father had become. mentally 
ill and had been institutionalized. She 
began to withdraw from her high 
school associations. It became my re- 
sponsibility, as her pastor, to try to 
interpret mental illness to her and to 
take steps to encourage her to mingle 
again with young people her own age. 


The door of the minister’s study 
should be open to any burdened per- 
son who may wish to see him; the 
minister’s mind also should be open to 
the human problems presented to him. 
He will appear neither to be shocked 
nor indifferent to the gravity of the 
problems disclosed to him. His first 
task is to understand the person who 
sits before him. 

“Without minimizing the import- 
ance of technique, or skill,” says Dr. 
Anton T. Boisen, “I am more and 
more impressed by the fact that psy- 
chotherapy is not dependent upon any 
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particular technique, but upon a rela- 
tionship between therapist and patient 
which involves trust on the part of the 
one and understanding on the part of 
the other.” 


It is of primary importance, it seems 
to me, to make clear that the counsel- 
ing work of the minister is always 
within the framework of Christian 
truth. The minister tries to bring to 
the human problem before him both 
the best psychological insights at his 
command and the tested insights of 
Christian truth. But it is in reference 
to the latter that his greatest contribu- 
tion is made. 


In the minister’s counseling proced- 
ure, he should have it definitely in 
mind to try to move toward a religious 
resolution of the problem with which 
he is dealing. He believes that Christ 
is the additional factor in the life situ- 
ation which may make the difference 
between progressive failure and an 
overcoming faith. 


The minister must be on guard, 
however, lest there be any compulsory 
thrusting of the religious claims upon 
a personality which as yet has neither 
sufficient understanding nor desire to 
use the proferred religious resources 
creatively and constructively. But 
when understanding and desire are 
evidenced, the minister should tact- 
fully and encouragingly move toward 
a religious solution. 


This means that if there is a sense 
of guilt because of wrong-doing, it 
may be confessed to God. This means 
that if faith is feeble and unreal, the 
barriers to its full realization will be 
pointed out. And the minister may 
find that prayer—uncoerced and in- 
formal—may make real the inarticulate 
longings of the person before him to 
experience God’s forgiveness and 
God’s empowerment. 


Psychiatry and Religion 


Both Aim at the Re-establishment of a Sense of Relatedness, 


of Self-Dignity, of Self-Acceptance in Man 


BY WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 


Secretary General, The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


NE OF THE COMMON ills of 

many men and women who live 
in our troubled world is lonesomeness. 
Undoubtedly their insecurity stems 
back to their early childhood life when 
unhappy experiences taught them to 
be timid or afraid. Basically, we can 
assume that every person except the 
very schizoid character wishes “to be- 
long.” Even these exceptions became 
warped because they did not have suf- 
ficient opportunity to learn to love. 


Many patients with this symptom 
come to the psychiatrist. A major 
goal in therapy is the re-establishment 
or perhaps the new establishment of 
a sense of relationship between the 
person and the world around him. 
This invariably leads to a closer inter- 
relationship with people. If treatment 
is successful it provides a new confi- 
dence and a new concept of the self. 


Many of these people go to the min- 
ister for counsel and reassurance. Un- 
doubtedly many are helped to achieve 


This article is reprinted, by permission of 
author and publisher, from Psychiatry, Its 
Evolution and Present Status. Copyright, 
Cornell University Press, 1948. 


a sense of relatedness through religi- 
ous faith, providing a sense of import- 
ance, a sense of belonging, and a sense 
of participation. In all probability 
many persons may have much less re- 
luctance in seeking help from their 
pastor than they would from a psy- 
chiatrist. The aim, however, in both 
instances is the same, even though the 
method of approach may differ. This 
example serves to indicate the closely 
related function in certain types of 
human problems that can be and are 
shared by psychiatry and religion. 


Whatever the organization of belief 
and ceremony, religious experience is 
so importantly significant that the psy- 
chiatrist must often consider its role 
in the treatment of his patients. 


Unfortunately a few religious lead- 
ers have recently made a great effort to 
set up a straw man of conflict between 
psychiatry and religion. They have 
tried to show that psychiatry, specific- 
ally psychoanalysis, is anti-religious 
and destructive of religious faith. But 
to the astute observer of the relation- 
ship, psychiatry is no more pro- or 
antireligious than is surgery. Some 
psychiatrists are strongly religious 
and others are atheists, just as are 
other kinds of doctors, educators, la- 
borers. Their individual remarks for 
or against religion or their interpreta- 
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tions of it should not be construed as 
being a generally accepted or official 
opinion of their professional group. 
Because of the misunderstanding 
that seemed to be prevalent, a group 
of psychiatrists recently made a state- 
ment, unique in the history of psy- 
chiatry, regarding the relationship be- 
tween religion and psychiatry. The 
content of this statement is not so im- 
portant as the fact that many psychi- 
atrists agreed to its release in order to 
help clarify the thinking of many peo- 
ple. The formulation, agreed to by 


approximately one hundred members - 


of the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, was as follows: 


For centuries, religion and medicine 
have been closely related. Psychiatry 
as a branch of medicine has been so 
closely related to religion that at times 
the two were almost inseparable. As 
science developed, however, medicine 
and religion assumed distinctive roles 
in society, but they continue to share the 
common aim of human betterment. This 
also holds true for that method of psy- 
chiatry known as psychoanalysis. 

We, as members of the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry believe in 
the dignity and the integrity of the in- 
dividual. We believe that a major goal 
of treatment is the progressive attain- 
ment of social responsibility. We recog- 
nize as of crucial significance, the in- 
fluence of the home upon the individual 
and the importance of ethical training 
in the home. We also recognize the 
important role religion can play in 
bringing about an improved emotional 
and moral state. 

The methods of psychiatry aim to help 
patients achieve health in their emotion- 
al lives so that they may live in har- 
mony with society and with its stand- 
ards. We believe that there is no con- 
flict between psychiatry and religion. 
In the practice of his profession, the 
competent psychiatrist will therefore al- 
ways be guided by this belief. 


S INDICATED IN this §state- 
A ment, the aims of religion and 
psychiatry have many common points. 


“Prophetic religion and scientific med- 
icine meet in the fact that both of them 
are built on faith, share curiosity, and 
subordinate themselves to necessary 
discipline.” 

There is need for the co-operation 
ot clergymen and psychiatrists. Pas- 
tors should learn to recognize when 
the persons who come to them for help 
are mentally ill and need psychiatric 
consultation. Psychiatrists should rec- 
ognize the powerful emotional support 
that many individuals derive from 
their religious faith. In some emo- 
tional crises, a religious mentor may 
be able to provide more important sup- 
port than can the psychiatrist. 

There need be no conflict as to 
when each can serve best in the reso- 
lution of problems. The pastor and 
priest deal entirely with conscious ma- 
terial. The psychiatrist begins with 
conscious material but, in addition, 
sets out to find the unconscious sources 
of inner conflict. Nor should there 
be qualms or resentment because psy- 
chiatrists turn their scientific micro- 
scope upon the role of religion in the 
life of the individual. It is their scien- 
tific duty and responsibility to learn 
how the personality utilizes its intern- 
al equipment and the external environ- 
ment to find “peace of mind.” Despite 
the few irrationally prejudiced re- 
marks and articles written by those 
who would stir up antipathies, psy- 
chiatrists and clergy are working to- 
gether, and understanding and _ bor- 
rowing support from each other. 

The pastor should be able to render 
psychiatric “first aid.” Cross referral 
(more rare for the psychiatrist to re- 
fer to the pastor) is desirable. 


The minister can often helpfully in- 
1J. L. Liebman, “Medicine and Religion,” 


sermon delivered at AMA _ Convention, 
J.A.M.A., 35: 1479 (Aug. 23, 1947). 
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terpret psychiatry to the parishioner- 
patient, and the psychiatrist can inter- 
pret the role of religion. 


The minister can sometimes inter- 
pret religion (or more often a denom- 
ination) to the psychiatrist. 

Co-operation is specially valuable in 
dealing with conflicts involving values. 
Religion in its higher forms is a phil- 
osophy of moral, aesthetic, and dedi- 
catory values. 


The pastor can provide supportive 
therapy temporarily, group therapy 
with parish organizations. Insight 
therapy from minister would require 
more training than most of them kave. 


Preventive therapy needs, deserves, 
and invites the cooperation of all pro- 
fessions in releasing extreme tension 
among adolescents, establishing healthy 
interpersonal relationships among 
children, and recognizing the role of 
the leader model. 


CLERGYMAN HAS for years 

supervised theological students 
in short internships at the Elgin, IIli- 
nois, State Hospital. A course in re- 
ligion is given by the chaplains for the 
psychiatric residents in the Menninger 
Foundation School of Psychiatry. 
Through the Council for Clinical 
Training, many theological schools 
now arrange for internships for their 
students in psychiatric hospitals. A 
course in psychiatry is given in the 
Catholic University of America. The 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America has taken active leader- 
ship in presenting mental hygiene to 
clergymen in special conferences. Not 
only is there no basic conflict between 
religion and psychiatry, but there is 
an increasing appreciation of their 
many common aims and of the neces- 
sity for their cooperation. 


In reviewing all these relationships, 


it becomes obvious that psychiatry is 
not as yet well integrated with any of 
these fields. This is because none of 
them have been clearly defined—nor 
perhaps can they be in the near future. 
All the social sciences, like psychiatry, 
are rapidly increasing their funds of 
knowledge and the applications of that 
knowledge. All are only in the process 
of becoming acquainted with wha’ the 
others have to offer. Even to the 
casual observer it is apparent that 
they are becoming more closely allied, 
contributing more to each other, and 
have overlapping interests in many 
areas. 


Psychiatry has made so much prog- 
ress in the relatively short period of 
fifty years, that one is tempted to 
speculate about its potential role in the 
future. Dr. Alan Gregg, Director of 
Medical Sciences of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, speaking specifically of 
the relationship of psychiatry to med- 
icine, suggests that the historian of 
medicine during the last fifty years 
might well employ the Psalmist’s 
phophecy, “The stone which the build- 
ers rejected, the same has become the 
headstone of the corner.” In discus- 
sing the future of psychiatry, Dr. 
Lester Evans of the Commonwealth 
Fund, who is not a psychiatrist, spec- 
ulated on its role from another point 
of view: “Psychiatry or the know- 
ledge coming from the psychological 
and psychiatric fields might well re- 
place biochemistry as the ‘pace setter’ 
in medicine in the period into which 
we are now moving.” All of us in 
psychiatry modestly hope that the 
trend expressed in the speculations of 
Doctors Gregg and Evans may be 
realized, not only in medicine, but in 
all the other fields to which psychia- 
try has much to contribute and from 
which it has even more to: learn. 
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Religious Disciplines 


Prayer and Faith, Rooted in an Awareness of Man's Essential 


Likeness to the Divine, Can Restore Man's Hope 


and Sense of Relatedness to the Universe 


BY_ JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 


NE OF THE LATEST de- 

velopments in medical science is 
to regard the patient as a person, an 
entity of body, mind, and spirit, which 
act and react. each upon the other. If a 
malady attacks one of these, it will 
make its influence felt upon the other 
two. 


Hawthorne, in The Scarlet Letter, 
writes : 


A bodily disease which we look upon 
as whole and entire within itself may, 
after all, be but a symptom of some ail- 
ment in the spiritual part. 


These considerations help to under- 
line the importance of religious dis- 
ciplines. Einstein has pointed out that 
science itself is founded on a great 
unprovable assumption; that the ex- 
ternal world apprehended by man’s 
senses is real. 


Religion, also, has its assumptions, 
the major one of which is that God 
and man are essentially alike in men- 
tal and spiritual structure. If that 
were not true, there could be neither 


science nor revelation. There could be 
no science, because, in that case, it 
would be impossible for man to under- 
stand the universe, and there could be 
no revelation because God could not 
manifest himself to man or establish 
communion with him. 


The fact is that man’s mind is a 
counterpart of the Creator’s. Man 
finds rationality in the universe, a 
rationality which responds to that 
which resides in himself. He can 
formulate the laws of the universe be- 
cause it is the work of mind. 


If, as we believe, creation is a mir- 
ror of God, it is also a mirror in which 
man sees his own face. Man was 
created with an aptitude for God. 
Revelation is: possible only because of 
this kinship between God and man, 
which enables the Creator to reveal 
himself to the creature. 


NE OF THE MOST important 

of religious disciplines is prayer. 
Its profound and transforming in- 
fluence can be demonstrated in the 
life of individuals. 


For several years, each week I have 
met with a group of approximately 
fifteen persons who have been experi- 
menting with prayer. It is nothing 
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short of extraordinary to witness the 
steady growth in spiritual stature of 
these people. It provides also a demon- 
stration of the efficacy of group 
therapy. 


Spiritual discipline has been of in- 
caluable assistance in achieving syn- 
thesis. 

“If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” 

“The Lord is on my side, I will not 
fear. What can man do unto me?” 

“T can do all things through Christ, 
who strengtheneth me.” 


Spiritual discipline, by employing 
confession and the received forgive- 
ness of God, has accomplished far- 
reaching results in the lives of many 
people. I am not referring here to neu- 
rotic guilt, but to what Dr. Menninger 
describes as “moral guilt’: a trans- 
gression of an explicit moral law. 


In many such instances providing a 
psychiatric “out,” or assuring the 
patient that he was ill at the time of 
his transgression, and other means of 
evading the issue will likely fail. This 
is especially true if the individual has 
received a religious upbringing with a 
strong moral emphasis. The received 
forgiveness of God lifts a great burden 
from the human heart, and turns the 
penitent to a new and better life. It 
releases hope and confidence and 
arouses the spirit of thanksgiving. It 
lays stress upon the better future that 
is opening up before the penitent, 
rather than upon the past. 


“Forgetting the things that are be- 
hind,” says St. Paul, “and reaching 
forth to those that are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize... .” 


In the case of a phvsical illness, too, 
spiritual disciplines may well play a 
determinative role. This is particularly 
true in the case of patients preparing 
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for an operation. They are relieve | of 
dread and fear, and the consequent 
strain on the heart is greatly reduce |. 
A trustful, calm, prayerful state of 
mind reduces blood pressure, and so 
prepares the patient that anaesthesia is 
produced more readily. The distress- 
ing after-effects of an operation are 
often mitigated. In all such cases con- 
valescence is more rapid and_ less 
eventful. 


HERE IS LITTLE doubt that 

in cases of critical illness, where 
the will to live is weakened, spiritual 
discipline has restored hope and con- 
fidence. Even more important is the 
power of faith and prayer to keep 
people healthy and sane and in an un- 
troubled frame of mind. It resolves 
the dark riddle of hidden fears and 
destructive inner regressions and 
buried resentments. 


The one indispensable element of all 
true healing is faith, that mighty 
spiritual force that eludes the test tube 
and the methods of the laboratory, and 
yet provides inexhaustible reserves of 
energy for human welfare. As medical 
science abandons its materialism and 
the Church recovers from its fear of 
scientific truth, the physicians of the 
body and the physicians of the spirit 
will find a common basis for the full- 
est cooperation. Together, they will 
explore the marvelous effects pro- 
duced by an active faith, and utilize 
these in maintaining the health of 
those who are well and in_ healing 
those who are ill. Then the no man’s 
land between science and_ religion, 
which has been a prolific breeding 
ground for all manner of extreme heal- 
ing cults, will be cleared away, ani 
medicine and religion will find a com- 
mon goal in God’s purposes for the 
well-being of His children. 
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Contribution of the Minister 


to Mental Hygiene 


The Pastor Has a Uniquely Strategic Role in Preventing 


Mental Illness and in Building Positive 


Mental Health 


BY LUTHER E. WOODWARD 


Consultant, New York State De- 

partment of Mental Hygiene, and 

President, Lutheran Welfare 
Conference of America 


R. RICHARD C. CABOT, for 

many years professor of social 
ethics at Harvard Medical School, and 
eminent leader in medical and social 
work education, was responsible for 
the statement that the minister could 
be doing 75 per cent of the healing 
work of the physician and could do 
some of it better than the physician if 
he knew his business. Such was his 
estimate of ministers’ opportunities for 
mental hygiene service. He recom- 
mended that to equip them for this 
work all divinity students should be 
required to work one year under su- 
pervision in a general hospital or so- 
cial case work agency. Psychotherapy 


This article, first of a 2-part series, 
is reprinted, by permission of author 
and publisher, from Mental Health in 
Modern Society, by Thomas A. C. Ren- 
nie, M.D. and Luther Woodward, Ph.D. 
Copyright 1948, Commonwealth Fund. 


to prevent mental and nervous illness 
and to build positive mental health. 

must be left primarily to the psychia- 
trist, but adequately trained ministers 
can render valuable service in helping 

By virtue of their position and func- 
tion, ministers have particular advan- 
tages in mental hygiene work; but on 
the other hand, certain emphases in 
their traditional training offer difficul- 
ties which they have to surmount be- 
fore they can be effective in this field. 

One great asset that a minister has 
is the attitude of trustfulness toward 
the profession which generally pre- 
vails, and this is reinforced if the in- 
dividual pastor has proven to be an 
understanding, tolerant, and helpful 
person. Not all people are willing to 
confide in him and not all pastors are 
sufficiently trustworthy to merit such 
confidence. 

But many people are quite as ready 
to confide in their pastor as in their 
physician or any other professional 
person. When people talk to the min- 
ister they are apt to tell him about 
their troubles, to reveal their thoughts 
and feelings, and to discuss some of 
the social and moral issues which have 
to be considered if they are to achieve 
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a better adjustment, for they know he 
is interested in their personal happi- 
ness and their relationships with others 
as well as in their spiritual problems. 


GAIN, THE PASTOR HAS 
some advantage for mental hy- 
giene work in the very fact that he is 
a minister of religion. In view of re- 
ligion’s concern with personal and so- 
cial goals and with ultimate and time- 
tested values, the minister is in a po- 
sition to help people develop a sound 
philosophy of life and to strengthen 
their sense of security. As Pollock 
has stated : 


Underlying the reactions of the 
healthy-minded person is a philosophy 
of life, or a general attitude of mind, 
that gives assurance that the world as 
a whole is well ordered; that people in 
general are striving to be considerate, 
just and honest; that regardless of the 
evils and imperfections of human _ so- 
ciety, truth and right will ultimately 
prevail. 


The minister who combines with 
such an attitude, an understanding 
mind, warmth of personality, and a 
dynamic faith is in a position to allay 
many of the fears and anxieties with 
which well-meaning persons are often 
afflicted. Doubtless the inordinate 
emphasis on sin in some churches has 
increased the guilt feelings of some 
people, perhaps to the point of driving 
them into psychoneurosis or even into 
mental illness. But on the other hand, 
congregational worship, the confes- 
sional, and pastoral services have 
doubtless brought to many assurance 
of forgiveness and a reality-rooted 
sense of rightness and well-being. 

Again the minister has an advan- 
tage in that he deals with people as in- 
dividuals in a total situation, for al- 
most all phases of human experience 
belong to his province. If he keeps 
close to his parishioners he knows 


their economic status and their unful- 
filled strivings for comfort, independ- 
ence, or superiority. He knows their 
personal reactions to illness, to family 
tensions, and to the moral hazards in 
the community. He sees how each in- 
dividual is meeting life or evading it. 
He believes in the inherent worth and 
sacredness of personality, but he sees 
also that men are scattered all along 
the scale of social adjustment and that 
his task is to help them move further 
up the scale. The gossin monger. the 
social climber, the offensively right- 
eous pillar of the church, the flamboy- 
ant youthful rebel, the faithful work- 
er, and the veritable saints in his 
midst, all these are members of his 
flock. Seeing thus the manifold striv- 
ings, frustrations. and achievements of 
many different kinds of people, he 
learns to consider each in his or her 
total situation. This is a great ad- 
vantage, for all of life is significant for 
mental health. 


HE MINISTER HAS many and 
close associations with the family 
as a unit. His part in marriages, bap- 
tisms, and funerals together with his 
pastoral visits and his educational 
work with the children give him easy 
access to families and multiple op- 
portunities to be helpful. He sees at 
first hand the interplay of the several 
personalities in the home and is in a 
position to observe beneath the social 
disguise the conflicts which are active 
in family life, including those which if 
not arrested may destroy mental or 
emotional balance. The minister is 
less likely than anyone else to be re- 
garded as an intruder in family mat- 
ters. Constructive suggestions offer- 
ed by him are likely to be given favor- 
able consideration. 
Conversely, the minister's training 
and, in some instances, the motives 
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which led him to choose his profession 
place before him certain psychological 
hurdles. He has been taught to have 
definite beliefs and convictions and to 
impart them to others. Doubtless the 
minister’s secure sense of values is as 
great a source of strength to the con- 
fused and troubled as the formulations 
of faith of his particular church, but 
he cannot expect everyone to hold the 
same beliefs, for beliefs and convic- 
tions have always been influenced by 
previous life experiences. 

Particularly in his counseling func- 
tion he must hold his personal con- 
victions sufficiently in abeyance to 
avoid blaming or condemning his 
counselees. If he is appreciative of 
the present circumstances and past in- 
fluences in the lives of those he coun- 
sels, he can retain all his convictions 
and give them reassurance. If he at- 
tempts to impose his convictions on 
them, he is almost certain to induce or 
increase in them a sense of guilt. 

Theological training, particularly if 
it has not been supplemented by dis- 
cipline in the psychological and social 
sciences, is likely to give the minister 
the illusion that he has all the answers. 
In counseling, however, he must start 
with the assumption that he knows 
little and has much to find out. He 
brings to the counseling room only his 
understanding of people, some sense 
of what to look for, and a quality of 
trustfulness which induces confidence. 
He must avoid the tendency to fit peo- 
ple into fixed patterns, and learn to 
recognize and be tolerant of all kinds 
of human variations. He has been 
taught to talk, not to listen; and in 
his counseling efforts his parishioners 
are likely to invite him to advise much 
too soon and often. Therefore, he 
must be doubly fortified against his 
own characteristic professional habit 
and the tempting requests of his 
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counselees. 

The minister must supplement his 
religious beliefs and theological form- 
ulations by the knowledge and use of 
psychological processes and learn to 
make use of psychological methods. 
Virtue is not confined to the religious 
experience ; it is part of everyday feel- 
ings and attitudes. The sense of guilt 
must be talked out until it loses its 
power and shame. In the counseling 
relation, grace and forgiveness must 
be actually experienced if absolution 
pronounced by the minister is to be 
truly effective. 

The pastor as counselor, by his re- 
ceptive listening and his obvious and 
full acceptance of his counselees as 
persons, will permit the free expres- 
sion of hostility, fear, or shame and 
will thus aid in the abreaction of un- 
healthy emotions. And, of course, the 
minister must learn to keep confidences 
inviolate. Parishioners hesitate to 
seek a pastor’s counsel until they are 
well assured that their confessions and 
confidences will never be used as il- 
lustrations in sermons or other public 
address, even when the situation is so 
disguised that there is no danger of 
identifying the individual concerned. 
The pastor who offends even once is 
likely to have few further opportuni- 
ties to counsel on intimate problems. 


LMOST EVERY KIND OF per- 
sonal or family problem is likely 

to be brought to the minister whose 
understanding and poise inspire con- 
fidence. One of the authors was en- 
gaged on a part-time basis over a two- 
year period in counseling in a church 
organization where referrals were re- 
ceived from thirty or more ministers. 
The following were the more frequent 
types of problem: (1) marital difficil- 
ties; (2) behavior disorders of chil- 
dren and problems of parent-child re- 
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lationship; (3) emotional instability, 
especially in-young adults, middle-aged 
men, women at the menopause ; (4) 
problem love affairs—one-sided, un- 
certain, unduly protracted, regretted, 
or disappointing; (5) adolescent con- 
flicts:; (6) need for information and 
guidance regarding education, social 
health, and mental hygiene. Of less 
frequent occurrence, contrary to what 
ministers and church members might 
expect, were religious or moral doubt, 
distress over wrong-doing and depres- 
sion following the death of relatives. 
The minister who has had a sound 
orientation in the science of human 
behavior and is familiar with the com- 
plex causes of emotional conflicts is 
the one most likely to be effective in 
counseling, for the most valuable 
spiritual guidance is that which is 
combined with a thoroughgoing know- 
ledge of human motivation. To coun- 
sel and advise wisely, particularly 
those who have psychiatric difficulties, 
a minister needs to know the basic 
principles of mental hygiene. Intui- 
tion and sympathy are not enough. A 
genuine understanding of people, 
ability to listen, and a dynamic faith 
comprise the most essential equipment 
for pastoral counseling. A few illus- 
trations of pastoral counseling with 
veterans and others will serve to il- 
lustrate how much some parishioners 
need opportunities to talk things out 
and how significant the pastor's shar- 
ing of faith and friendship may be. 


Case 1. Cooling off by drinking and szvear- 
ing. 


This man entered the service at the age 
ot 38. He did not receive a furlough before 
being sent abroad. For 27 months he sweated 
it out in the Pacific. His pastor had written 
to him regularly, but received only one let- 
ter from him during those months. Two 
days after discharge, he came to the pastor's 
study very much under tlie influence of liq- 
uor. After the pastor had greeted him and 


welcomed him home again, the man began 
to speak in profane language. (Before his 
period of service he had drunk very little 
and his pastor had never seen him intoxica- 
ted and had never heard him swear.) The 
pastor allowed him to talk without making 
any reference either to his language or to 
the fact that he had been drinking. 


After talking and swearing for an hour, 
he said: “Pastor, you’re a real Joe, you 
haven't given me hell for what I have said 
or for drinking.” The pastor agreed that he 
had not, nor did he intend to censure him. 
The man then insisted on seeing the pastor's 
wife, although he had not known her very 
well before his entrance into the Army. In 
talking to her, he did not change his lang- 
uage. She gave him her attention without 
censure by word or look. Finally, he asked 
if he might go into the church. The pastor 
took him to the sanctuary, where he went 
immediately to the altar alone and stood 
with bowed head for a few minutes. Then 
with tears in his eyes he returned to the 
rear of the church, took the pastor’s arm 
and said: “You and this church have been 
good to me. You can count on me.” 

The pastor reports that he has seen this 
veteran a number of times since then. He 
is not altogether regular in church attend- 
ance, but he has never again been under the 
influence of liquor. Apparently he got from 
the pastor what he most needed—a chance 
to cool off and not be condemned for it. The 
pastor rightly observes that many more men 
will need that same chance. 


Case 2. Anger, bitterness, and shame over 
wife's infidelity. 


This father of three children returned 
from the armed forces to find that his wife 
had become pregnant by another man in the 
community. On the first day of his return 
he sought the minister’s counsel. Although 
the situation was naturally tense, the min- 
ister was able to interpret the pressures of 
the time and the wife’s conduct in such a 
way that this veteran gave up thoughts of 
doing actual physical damage to the offend- 
ing neighbor and decided to remain with 
his wife and family. While this incident had 
been a severe blow to him, he was obviously 
fond of his wife and children, so that return 
to his family seemed the wise thing all 
around. The counselor’s role was primarily 
that of listener, not only at the time of the 
initial interview but on many subsequent 
occasions when this veteran “blew off 
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steam,” thus easing the tension and enabling 
him to return again to normal pursuits. By 
his very presence and approval, the pastor 
also served to mitigate this husband’s sense 
of shame and disgrace. 


Case 3. Father-child adjustment. 


This young man entered the Army three 
months before his son was born and after a 
short period of training was sent to the 
Pacific theater of war. His wife lived at 
home with her father. After her child was 
born she talked to the pastor several times 
in anticipation of the father’s home-coming, 
whenever it might be. The pastor discussed 
with her ways and means of keeping the 
father informed concerning the growth and 
development of his son. The child was two 
years old when his father returned from 
the Pacific and came home for a thirty-day 
furlough. Things went smoothly for two or 
three days, then the tensions increased. 

The child had learned to go to his grand- 
father when he wanted help or companion- 
ship, and the grandfather had quite effective- 
ly taken the place of the father. The man 
went to see his pastor about the problem. 
He wanted to know how he could win the 
boy. Further tension was added because his 
wife, although she had been cautioned about 
this, wanted to go out “to make up for the 
many nights alone,” whereas her husband 
wanted to stay at home and spend his time 
with the child. 

The pastor first talked with the young 
father, pointing out how natural it was for 
the boy to go to his grandfather and to be- 
come attached to him. It was noted that 
children require some time to get acquainted 
with a new person and that the father would 
have to be patient with both the child and 
his wife. He also came to appreciate the 
naturalness of his wife’s desire for a more 
active social life, and a compromise was 
made. He took his wife out considerably 
more, and she in turn helped by persuading 
the grandfather to yield his position gradu- 
ally in favor of the father. Decided improve- 
ment in the situation occurred during the 
thirty-day furlough, as was evident in a visit 
which the entire family made to the pastor's 
study before the man returned to camp. 
Tension between him and his wife had dis- 
appeared, and while the child was still a bit 
shy with his father, they clearly were mak- 
ing progress in getting acquainted. Wife and 
child returned with the man to his camp, 
and together they were happily looking for- 
ward to his discharge. ; 


AMILY RELATIONS, as in the 

above illustrations, loom large in 
problems of pastoral counseling. Some 
of these problems arise in connection 
with marriage, birth, or other crises in 
family life. In other instances, the 
onset is more insidious, as the follow- 
ing case illustrates : 


Case 4. Marital difficulties arising from 
social and emotional maturing of husband. 


This couple had been married for nine 
years. Their relationships had been mutual- 
ly satisfactory with the wife playing a some- 
what dominant role. She was a bright girl 
who had gone to college in spite of her 
parents’ strong conviction that girls do not 
need higher education. Following her grad- 
uation she obtained a business position in 
which she was very efficient and received 
several promotions. After marriage she was 
equally efficient as household manager and 
handled the family budget entirely. 

The husband had grown up in a home 
where dependence was fostered. His mother, 
who was the dominant parent, had given 
him an unusual degree of care and attention, 
had managed his finances, and more or less 
controlled his schedule, but did it’ with such 
consideration that he had never rebelled 
against it. After his marriage it was quite 
acceptable to him for his wife to play a sim- 
ilar role. His work involved a great deal of 
travel and many contacts in the homes of 
well-educated and financially independent 
men. In the course of several years of such 
experience he matured a great deal and it 
became increasingly clear to him that he 
enjoyed much less freedom and carried less 
family responsibility than most of his busi- 
ness associates. For example, they had no 
hesitancy in inviting him to their homes 
without giving their wives advance notice, 
whereas every time he had attempted it his 
wife offered serious objections. He was in- 
creasingly irked by having so small a part 
in family finances. “I felt regulated and con- 
trolled within an inch of my life and I didn’t 
like it,” was the way he put it. 

The situation became so obnoxious to him 
that at the end of a business trip of several 
months’ duration he decided not to return 
home and notified his wife by mail. This 
news was a severe blow to her for, notwith- 
standing her husband’s occasional protests, 
she had not fully appreciated the strength 
of his feeling nor the extent to which he had 
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matured. 

The pastor, who in this instance had had 
substantial training in social work and 
counseling methods, interviewed the wife 
twice and the husband once. It was a matter 
of retracing with each of them their own 
social and psychological growth and dis- 
covering why an adjustment that had form- 
erly been satisfactory had ceased to be so. 
Fortunately, the wife’s habit of domination 
was not so fixed that she could not change. 
Once she discovered the extent to which 
she had dominated her husband, and traced 
the development of his attitudes during the 
years he was growing up under parental 
domination, she was able to give her hus- 
band the freedom and initiative which he 
had come to crave; and in the light of her 
new understariding she was able to do this 
without feeling too guilty about her former 
domination. In fact, she came out of the ex- 
perience with a far more mature and co- 
operative attitude. 

When the man saw the reason for his 
wife’s pattern, it no longer was a personal 
offense to him, and during the period of a 
few months’ separation he discovered how 
much she meant to him, notwithstanding 
their recent differences. Their mutual af- 
fection and their desire to help each other 
to be happy were of course the chief assets. 
Pastoral counseling merely gave both of 
them a chance to ventilate their negative 
feelings, to discover the reasons both for 
their former adjustment and their recent 
difficulties, and to consider a way of life in 
keeping with their greater maturity. 


The minister has other opportuni- 
vies for strengthening family life and 
releasing family tensions through his 
pastoral visits to the homes of people 
where he sees the peculiar love and 
ego needs of the several members of 
the family. These visits put him in a 
particularly favorable position to dis- 
cuss and deal constructively with 
problems while they are in a forma- 
tive stage. The pastor may be some- 
what handicapped in his efforts to 
bring about better relationships be- 
cause he may not always be accepted 
as having professional skill in dealing 
with family adjustments; yet he may 
accomplish much if he is patient and 


is not disturbed when his suggestions 
are rejected. 

The skepticism of his ability that 
some parishioners feel will merely be 
their way of defending themselves 
against the necessity of facing un- 
pleasant facts and making difficult 
changes. In regard to childhood jeal- 
ousies, temper tantrums, and other 
problems of “discipline,” a pastor can 
usually get the desired cooperation 
from the adults because children with 
these difficulties make trouble for the 
parents. 

Overdependence and problems in- 
volving insecure or antagonistic 
parents are very difficult because the 
parents often do not want any change 
and, of course, one cannot help them 
until they do. The same is frequent- 
ly true of marital difficulties. Some- 
times, however, one can help the bet- 
ter adjusted members of the family to 
gain insight into the maladjusted per- 
son's problems and get them to adopt 
suggestions which relieve the tension 
somewhat. Of course, here the pas- 
tor must have their complete confi- 
dence or he will probably do more 
harm than good. He must truly be 
“as wise as a serpent and as harmless 
as a dove.” 


N LESS ACUTE PROBLEMS 

and where there is a respectful and 
receptive attitude toward the pastor, 
he can often drop bits of diagnostic 
information friendly counsel, 
sometimes half jokingly. If uttered 
with good humor such comments 
“register” without the sting that comes 
from being “put on the spot.” 

Here is a father who was jealous of 
the attentions boys were beginning to 
pay to his oldest daughter with whom 
he had previously been very chummy. 
Being sensitive to criticism, he could 
not have stood a full explanation of 
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the situation; but a few remarks of 
mixed truth and humor, which some- 
times favored him and sometimes his 
daughter, helped somewhat in enabling 
him to let the girl grow up. He caught 
the idea of what the pastor thought 
about it and adopted a more mature 
attitude, partly because he felt what 
the pastor said was true and partly be- 
cause the pastor had not been 
“preachy” about it or had not told him 
that he was wrong. Had the pastor 
said: “I think you should do thus and 
so,” the father would probably have 
advised him “‘to stick to religion.” 

The pastor who has acquired the 
mental hygiene point of view and has 
trained himself to listen and see, to 
live and let live, can by seemingly 
casual suggestions effect better rela- 
tionships within a family group. 

Confession assumes various forms. 
Quite commonly people confess to 
friends, relatives, and other sympa- 
thetic individuals mistakes or other be- 
havior about which they are somewhat 
ashamed. In such confessions they 
usually protect themselves by with- 
holding information about behavior 
which is charged with more profound 
guilt. 

Confession as used by the psychia- 
trist is sometimes a difficult tool. Pre- 
mature confession can be disturbing 
and destructive to some patients. The 
psychiatrist knows that it is often bet- 
ter to postpone or delay confession 
until the patient is able to handle the 
guilt ‘feelings associated with or re- 
leased by it. It requires great psychia- 
tric skill to know when confession as 
such will be truly helpful and not de- 
vastating to the-self-esteem and pride 
of the patient. 


The confessional of the Catholic 


church, in which violations of the Ten 
Commandments are confessed, auto- 
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matically carries with it the concept of 
repentance and forgiveness of sins. As 
stated by Moore, who is both a priest 
and psychiatrist : “The mental hygiene 
value of the confessional derives from 
the fact that the penitent has a con- 
sciousness that his sins are forgiven 
when he leaves the confessional. With- 
out this consciousness there would be 
very little mental hygiene value in the 
confessional.” 


In this respect the Catholic confes- 
sional is different from confession in 
psychotherapy wherein the psychia- 
trist is not concerned with the moral 
or ethical values per se, but only in 
giving interpretation and insight into 
the motivation of behavior. Because 
of the church’s educational emphasis 
on the value of confession and the ab- 
solute sanctity and inviolateness of the 
confessional, free and ready use of it 
is made by most Catholic parishioners. 


Some people who have a patholog- 
ical degree of guilt seek to use the 
confessional of the Catholic church in 
reference to minor infractions of 
moral principle and for counsel on 
other types of problems. Such parish- 
ioners are advised to consult a priest 
at the rectory regarding problems 
which do not properly belong in the 
confessional. In pastoral counseling 
on such problems the viewpoints and 
methods already discussed are ap- 
plicable. 

Part II of Dr. Woodward's ar- 

ticle will appear in a forthcoming 

issue. 


In attempting to tear the mask off the 
cosmos, the scientist succeeded only in 
bringing man face to face with himself... . 
The closer man came to conquering nature, 
the greater his own threat to himself... . 
The problem was—as it always has been— 
man himself. 

—Norman Cousins 
“Saturday Review of Literature” 


A Basic Orientation 


for Counseling 


Man Has Within Him the Latent Capacity for Change 


and Growth; He Himself Must Discover 


and Free It 


BY CARL R. ROGERS 
Professor of Psychology, University 
of Chicago 
AND 
RUSSELL J. BECKER 
Counseling Center, University 
of Chicago 


N CONSIDERING client-centered 

therapy and what it can mean for 
the pastor, it would be well to state 
first the distinguishing characteristic 
of this counseling. The unique ele- 
ment in client-centered counseling is 
the nature of the basic orientation that 
the counselor holds toward people. 
This orientation is one of fundamen- 
tal belief in the worth, dignity, and 
significance of each individual. For 
purposes of counseling this orienta- 
tion means that the counselor acts on 
the hypothesis that each person has 
the capacity to understand himself and 
his problems and to initiate change in 
the direction of psychological growth 
and maturity, providing he is treated 
as a person of worth and significance. 

It is this basic orientation of the 
counselor that strikes to the heart of 
what client-centered counseling means. 
It operates on nothing less than the 
primary notion that all people are 
creatures of intrinsic value and en- 


titled to be so treated. This is cer- 
tainly not a new or contradictory doc- 
trine for the Christian minister to en- 
tertain. Even if religious leaders may 
have tended to forget it, our genera- 
tion has had its share of theologians 
who have called this idea back to our 
awareness. 

The Hasidic philosopher, Martin 
Buber, has written a little volume en- 
titled, / and Thou, which has enjoyed 
a wide influence upon contemporary 
theological thought. The burden oi 
what Buber has to say in this book is 
that an individual is to be treated as a 
subject, not an object; that human re- 
lationships are subject to subject, 
rather than subject to object relation- 
ships; that each person is a “Thou,” 
not an “it.” In other words, each in- 
dividual has worth, dignity, and sig- 
nificance and should be treated as an 
end in himself. The central idea then 
is not new with client-centered coun- 
seling. 

The element that is perhaps new in 
client-centered counseling is the en- 
deavor to keep all of the counselor's 
behavior thoroughly consistent with 
the basic hypothesis.. How can the 
counselor function in such a way as to 
implement a hypothesis of respect for, 
and confidence in, the individual ? 

As we have struggled with this 
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problem over a period of years, vari- 
ous formulations have been made and 
discarded. The best formulation we 
can give at the present time is that 
it is the counselor’s function to as- 
sume, in so far as he is able, the 
internal frame of reference of the 
client, to perceive the world as the 
client sees it, to perceive the client 
himself as he is seen by himself, to lay 
aside all perceptions from the external 
frame of reference while doing so, and 
to communicate something of this 
emphatic understanding to the client. 


HIS FORMULATION OF the 

counselor’s role lays stress upon 
an attitude and an atmosphere rather 
than upon a technique or any simple 
therapeutic device. The basic orienta- 
tion of the counselor toward the client 
as an individual with capacities for 
self-understanding and _ self-actualiza- 
tion is made real in the counseling 
hour by a mode of behavior that is 
consistent with it. 

This behavior is permeated with an 
attitude in which the counselor con- 
veys his desire to see the client as he 
perceives himself. It is an attitude of 
acceptance of, and respect for, the 
client as he is, with the potentialities 
inherent in his present state. It is an 
attitude of complete willingness on the 
part of the therapist to have the center 
of evaluation and responsibility remain 
with the client. 

All judgments, all evaluations, all 
changes in evaluations, are left to the 
client. It is an attitude of sensitivity to 
the client’s thoughts, feelings, and 
struggles from his point of view. This 
ability -to see completely through the 
client’s eyes, to adopt his frame of 
reference, is the basis for the use of 
the term “client-centered.” 

The counselor who is struggling to 
create this atmosphere, who is trying 


to perceive the world as it appears to 
the client, will, from time to time, 
wish to communicate this acceptant 
understanding to the client. From the 
point of view of technique, this is what 
has been referred to as reflecting the 
feelings and emotionalized attitudes of 
the client. It has been very useful in 
expressing something of the counsel- 
or’s role. 

It should, however, be clear that to 
create a psychological climate in which 
the client feels that kind of warmth, 
understanding, and freedom from at- 
tack in which he may drop his defen- 
siveness, and explore and reorganize 
his life-style, is a far more subtle and 
delicate process than simply “reflect- 
ing feeling.” It calls for a total sensi- 
tivity to the client in his own per- 
spective and the communication of this 
kind of acceptance and understand- 
ing. 

The over-all tone of the counseling 
situation becomes the concern of the 
therapist rather than a specific kind 
of phrase or verbalization. Every com- 
munication of the therapist ought to 
contribute to the establishment of a 
psychological climate that makes real 
his basic orientation. However, no one 
remark is nearly so significant as the 
attitude of the counselor. That is to 
say, the feelings held by the counselor 
are as significant as those of the client, 
although in a different way. If the 
counselor’s feelings are consistent with 
his orientation toward the client as a 
person of worth, then he is contribut- 
ing toward a therapeutic relationship 
in which all the feelings of the client 
are accepted and understood. If the 
counselor’s feelings convey an attitude 
of subtle approval or disapproval, di- 
rection or guidance, etc., then all the 
“reflection of feelings” in the world 
would still fall short of implementing a 
deeply client-centered orientation. 
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At this point it may be well to 
recognize that the orientation and at- 
titude we have been describing may 
be too much for many counselors to 
accept all at once. However, it is put 
forth not as a new dogma, but rather 
as an hypothesis for investigation. 
Perhaps the experience of a minister 
who is testing this hypothesis in his 
counseling for the first time, will 
parallel the initial experiences of most 
client-centered counselors. At first the 
beginning client - centered counselor 
may proceed on only a tentative and 
partial acceptance of the hypothesis 
that the client has within himself the 
capacity, latent if not evident, to 
achieve a satisfactory inner integra- 
tion and a socialized relation to others. 
He may hold a secondary hypothesis 
that “in certain situations, I, as an 
impartial observer, can better know 
the client’s situation and better guide 
it.” 

Proceeding on this divided basis, 
he finds that clients accept and make 
constructive use of responsibility 
when he is genuinely willing for them 
to do so. He is often surprised with 
their effectiveness in handling this re- 
sponsibility. He cannot help but con- 
trast the quality of the experience in 
those situations where the client has 
learned significantly for himself, with 
the less vital quality of the experience 


in those situations where he, the coun- 


selor, has endeavored to interpret, 
evaluate, and guide. Thus he finds, in 
his own experience, that his tentative 
hypothesis of respect is proved beyond 
his expectations, while his second 
hypothesis of guidance proves disap- 
pointing. So, little by little, the 
hypothesis upon which he bases all his 
therapeutic work shifts to an increas- 
ingly client-centered foundation. 


February 


HAT HAPPENS WHEN the 
counselor moves over fully to 

an hypothesis of respect and imple- 
ments this with an essential attitude of 
wanting to see the client in terms of 
the client’s own internal frame of ref- 
erence? We may be able to see some 
of the dynamics of this kind of coun- 
seling if we first look at a client-given 
description of client-centered therapy. 
The following excerpt is taken from 

a statement by a professionally sophis- 
ticated client who had recently com- 
pleted a series of five interviews. She 
had known and worked with the coun- 
selor in another professional capacity. 
Initially we discussed the possibility of 
these interviews interfering with our rela- 
tionship as co-workers. I very definitely feel 
that the interviews in no way altered this 
relationship. We were two entirely differ- 
ent people in our two relationships and the 
one interfered not at all with the other. | 
believe that this was due in large measure 
to the fact that we almost unconsciously, 
because of the nature of therapy, accepted 
each other and ourselves as being different 
people in our relationships with each other. 


As workers we were two_ individuals 
working together on various everyday prob- 
lems. In counseling we were mostly me 
working together on my situation as I found 
it. Perhaps the last sentence explains to a 
considerable extent how I felt in the coun- 
seling relationships. I was hardly aware 
during the interviews of just who it was 
sitting in the office with me. I was the 
one that mattered, my thinking was the 
thing that was important, and my counselor 
was almost a part of me working on my 
problem as I wanted to work on it. 


My most prominent impression of the in- 
terviews is difficult to put into words. As | 
talked I would almost feel that I was “out 
of this world.” Sometimes I would hardly 
know just what I was saying. This one may 
easily do if one talks for long periods to 
oneself—becoming so involved in verbaliza- 
tion that one is not keenly aware of just 
what one is saying and very definitely not 
aware of what the words actually mean 
to one. 


It was the role of the counselor to bring 
me to myself, to help me by being with me 
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in everything I said, to realize what I was 
saying. I was never conscious that he was 
reflecting or re-stating things I had said 
but only that he was right along with mé 
in my thinking because he would say to 
me things which I had stated but he would 
clear them for me, bring me back to earth, 
help me to see what I had said and what it 
meant to me. 

Several times, by his use of analogies, he 
would help me to see the significance of 
what I had said. Sometimes he would say 
something like “I wonder if this is what 
you mean...” or “ . is that what you 
mean?” and I was conscious of a desire to 
get what I had said clarified, not so much 
to him as a person, but through him, clari- 
fied to myself. 

During the first two interviews he inter- 
rupted pauses. I know that this was because 
I had mentioned before counseling started 
that pauses made me self-conscious. How- 
ever, I remember wishing at the time that 
he had let me think without interruption. 
The one interview that stands out most 
clearly in my mind was one in which there 
were many long pauses during which time 
I was working very hard. I was beginning 
to get some insight into my situation and, 
although nothing was said, I had the feel- 
ing by the counselor’s attitude, that he was 
working right along with me. He was not 
restless, he did not take out a cigarette, 
he simply sat, I believe looking hard right 
at me, while I stared at the floor and 
worked in my mind. It was an attitude of 
complete cooperation and gave me the feel- 
ing that he was with me in what I was 
thinking. I see now the great value of 
pauses, if the counselor’s attitude is one of 
cooperation, not one of simply waiting for 
time to pass. 

I have seen nondirective techniques used 
before—not on myself—where tech- 
niques were the dominating factors, and I 
have not always been pleased with the re- 
sults. As a result of my own experience as 
a client, I am convinced that the counselor’s 
complete acceptance, his expression of the 
attitude of wanting to help the client, and 
his warmth of spirit as expressed by his 
wholehearted giving of himself to the client 
in complete cooperation with everything the 
client does or says are basic in this type 
of therapy. 


T IS POSSIBLE TO note in this 


statement some of the common 


characteristics of the rich and complex 
process of therapy. In the first place, 
the client rather quickly comes to ex- 
perience this process as centered in 
him. He recognizes, in a way which 
comes to have more and more mean- 
ing, that he is working on himself. As 
this client puts it: “In counseling we 
were mostly me working on my situa- 
tion as I found it. . . . I was the one 
that mattered, my thinking was the 
thing that was important, and my 
counselor was almost a part of me 
working on my problem as I wanted 
to work on it.” 


Another aspect of the process of 
therapy is the client’s experience of 
exploration of attitudes, feelings, and 
perceptions. He tends first to talk 
about his symptoms, or about others, 
or about his environment. But as he 
feels the safety of the relationship, and 
recognizes that all his attitudes are ac- 
cepted and understood, without evalu- 
ation of any kind, he finds himself 
talking more and more about himself. 
He also tends in the direction of dis- 
cussing those experiences which do 
not seem to be a part of himself—ex- 
periences which he has not “owned” 
or which he has denied to awareness. 
Thus in general there is evidence that 
this exploration tends to go from 
symptoms to self, from others to self, 
from surface concerns to deeper con- 
cerns, from conscious feelings regard- 
ing self to feelings and experiences 
which have been denied to awareness 
because they are inconsistent with the 
self as it is organized. 

As this exploration of self con- 
tinues, he can, in the safety of the 
relationship, bring up and look at and 
perceive clearly, some of the feelings 
he has denied. This is a fearful -and 
frightening part of the process, the 
degree of fear depending upon the 


li 
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degree of discrepancy between the at- 
titudes he has consciously held and the 
feelings he has been denying. Seeing 
the relationship between these denied 
attitudes and his behavior is what 
may be thought of as insight. 


As he recognizes more freely all the 
attitudes and experiences he has had, 
he finds himself reorganizing himself 
on the basis of these new perceptions. 
He can be himself more fully, in terms 
of these newly accepted perceptions. 
He finds his behavior moving in new 
directions which are consistent with 
this new idea of himself. He finds that 
he now has sufficient understanding 
and control of himself to free himself 
from the therapist and to move out on 
his own. 

We know, not only from a wealth 
of clinical observation, but from an in- 
creasing number of research studies, 
that the foregoing description of the 
process of therapeutic change is 
reasonably accurate. The client, the 
therapist, and the objective research 
worker all give, in different terms, a 
basically similar report. We may say 
with some assurance that when the 
therapist has the attitude and orienta- 
tion we have described, this process of 
personality change and adjustment is 
initiated, and the results are meas- 
urable and usually relatively perma- 
nent. 


HEN IT IS SUGGESTED 

that the minister could apply 
the orientation and attitude of client- 
centered counseling to his pastoral 
counseling functions, several questions 
frequently arise. These questions are 
not so much objections as they are 
problems of consistency which minis- 
ters face in their pastoral roles. 


The pastor asks how he can adopt 
the non-evaluative, non-judgmental, 


fully-acceptant attitude of the client- 
centered counselor when he is ex- 
pected by his parishioners and by 
society to be an authority on moral 
matters? On the one hand, it is sug- 
gested that the pastor relinquish all 
moral judgments in counseling, and on 
the other hand, he is expected to be 
the reminder of the moral order to the 
conscience of each individual and the 
community. Let us consider this prob- 
lem in a hypothetical situation which 
is probably all too real many times 
over, 

Pastor L. is sitting in his study one 
morning when a knock at the door 
brings Mrs. Smith into the room. She 
is in an obvious state of tension and 
distress. Without much ado, Mrs. 
Smith tells of the shock she has had 
in discovering that her husband is 
being unfaithful to her. “I came to you 
because I’m at a complete loss. Yester- 
day I found out my husband has been 
carrying on with another woman. At 
first I couldn’t believe it, but now I 
don’t know what to do.” 


Pastor L. may sense the upset and 
confused state of Mrs. Smith and 
respond to her as a counselor who is 
endeavoring to see things as she per- 
ceives them, or he may feel obligated 
to utter some word of moral evalua- 
tion, in this case disapproval of the 
husband’s behavior, so that the pas- 
tor’s role as moral authority may be 
carried out. With each of these alter- 
natives before him, he can follow 
neither without feeling that he has 
acted inconsistently with his other 
role. The resolution of this dilemma 
lies in seeking a higher role which is 
inclusive of these partial roles and by 
acting in a manner consistent with his 
more inclusive role. 


It would seem that the most in- 
clusive role which the minister per- 
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forms is that of being a help to others, 
of building persons, whether it be 
through preaching, moral education, 
parish calling, counseling, or what- 
ever. The question Pastor L. must ask 
himself before responding to Mrs. 
Smith’s upset condition is: “What can 
I do that will be most helpful to Mrs. 
Smith?” His answer to this will de- 
termine his function in this specific 
situation. 

Would it be most helpful to make 
some moral judgment of the behavior 
of Mr. Smith? Would it be helpful to 
make a judgment of Mrs. Smith’s re- 
action and tell her to “be forgiving” 
or “you certainly have a right to be 
indignant”? Or would the most help- 
ful thing here be some non-evaluative 
attempt to see the world of Mrs. Smith 
as she perceives it by saying: “This 
comes as a devastating blow to you, is 
that it”? In this way he opens up to 
her the opportunity of being accepted 
and understood in her present con- 
fusion and distress. At the same time 
he lets her know she has found some- 
one with whom she may go on and 
work through her conflicting feelings 
to the decision she must make for her 
life. 

In the last analysis, it is only Mrs. 
Smith who can carry the responsibili- 
ty of rebuilding the relationship with 
her husband or breaking that relation- 
ship. If Pastor L. is to act in a man- 
ner which will be consistent with his 
most inclusive role of helping others 
to become whole persons, then his 
specific role or function with Mrs. 
Smith will be that of a counselor, 
helping her to help herself, rather than 
that of a judge of the moral perplexi- 
ties of another’s life. 

If any more authoritative reference 
need be cited as to the suitability of a 
non-judgmental attitude in situations 
of emotional distress, then we would 


February 


do well to remember the way in which 
Jesus treated the woman whom others 
were evaluating by stoning her for 
being a prostitute. 


SECOND PROBLEM the min- 

ister meets even when he desires 
to make his pastoral counseling thera- 
peutically effective is that he rarely has 
as ideal a situation in which to do his 
counseling as has the clinical psycholo- 
gist. More often than otherwise the 
minister initiates the call upon his 
parishioners. In this case, then, the 
“readiness” for counseling that is pres- 
ent in people who take the responsi- 
bility for seeking out the therapist may 
not be present. 

Even if a parishioner comes to the 
pastor’s study seeking help, there are 
severe limitations of time the minister 
faces because of the multiplicity of his 
duties. If he were to give one or two 
hours a week to five or ten people, 
then he would jeopardize the quality 
of next Sunday’s sermon or the 
preparations necessary for the next 
meeting of the church school teachers. 

Even if he were able to devote a 
considerable block of his time to thera- 
peutic counseling, he would find that 
people often come to him for a mixture 
of reasons evoked by his many fune- 
tions rather than simply to gain a 
better understanding of themselves. 
Help in planning an Easter pageant, 
or in setting up the every member visi- 
tation, or in securing a speaker for the 
young people’s meeting, may be the 
primary reason for a visit to the min- 
ister, even though the person may 
seem greatly upset emotionally. 

These and many other factors serve 
to dilute the situation in which the 
minister performs his counseling. 
There is a real need for objective 
study to help us to understand better 
how to handle a mixed counseling sit- 
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uation. Many ministers find it best to 
deal with the objective problems in as 
helpful a way as possible right at the 
time they are presented, while at the 
same time recognizing that there are 
some personal problems the parish- 
ioner may wish to talk about in an 
hour set aside for that purpose. To 
state a specific day and hour which 
would be free for counseling, opens the 
door for the parishioner to decide 
whether he wishes to receive this per- 
sonal help in a more clarified situa- 
tion. 

Another point to be made is that 
we have been discussing not simply an 
orientation toward counseling, but a 
pervasive and fundamental orientation 
toward people. To have a deep respect 
for the significance of each individual, 
and to implement that respect in 
thorough-going fashion, is not only a 
way in which the minister may ap- 
proach counseling, but is an approach 
having implications extending beyond 
his counseling work. To desire to see 
and understand others as they perceive 
and understand themselves is im- 
portant not only to a pure counseling 
situation, but it would seem to be 
essential to any of the minister’s many 
functions if he is going to deal with 
people in a manner consistent with his 
basic tenet about them. 

His conduct of a church school 
class, the mood of his preaching, the 
atmosphere he brings to his pastoral 
calling, the manner of his personal 
response to the chairman of the visita- 
tion planning committee, as well as the 
psychological climate he seeks to de- 
velop in a _ counseling relationship 
should all be expressions of the one 
underlying attitude by which he con- 
tinually seeks to put into practice his 
fundamental doctrine of respect for 
each person. Though he _ performs 
many diverse functions in serving his 


people, and though he may rarely have 
time or occasion to conduct a series of 
pure counseling interviews, yet the at- 
titude which client-centered counselors 
have found to promote therapy may 
also promote the creativeness of each 
of his many interpersonal relation- 
ships. 


N CONCLUSION IT may be said 
that clinical experience and re- 
search indicates that if the counselor 
places a high value upon the 
worth and capacity of the in- 
dividual ; 
operates on the hypothesis that 
the individual is capable of self- 
understanding and _ self-direc- 
tion ; 

creates an atmosphere of genuine 

acceptance and warmth; 

develops a sensitive ability to per- 

ceive experience as it is seen by 
his client ; 

communicates to the client some- 

thing of his understanding of 
the inner world of the client; 
then the client 

finds it safe to explore fearful and 

threatening aspect of experi- 
ence ; 

comes to a deeper understanding 

and acceptance of all aspects of 
himself ; 

is able to reorganize himself in 

the direction of his ideal; 

finds it more satisfying to be this 

reorganized self; 

discovers that he no longer needs 

the counselor. 

It has been further suggested that 
as the counselor comes to recognize 
the force of this total therapeutic pro- 
cess, he tends to use its central 
hypothe.is and its fundamental prin- 
ciples not only in relationships that 
are clearly counseling, but in any 
human relationship in which he is 
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eager to facilitate the creative process. 


For the minister who would like to 
acquaint himself more thoroughly with 
the principles of client-centered coun- 
seling, it is suggested that he read 
Counseling and Psychotherapy 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1942), or the brief 
articles, “Significent Aspects of Client- 
Centered Therapy” found in the Octo- 
ber, 1946, issue of the American Psy- 
chologist, and “The Attitude and Ori- 
entation of the Counselor,” found in 
the April, 1949, issue of the Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, all by Carl 
R. Rogers. 


For a more detailed application of 
these principles to the counseling task 
of the minister, Seward Hiltner’s re- 
cent book, Pastoral Counseling (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, 1949), will be 
most helpful. 


For a careful consideration of the 
techniques which may be used in im- 
plementing a client-centered orienta- 
tion, the five verbatim cases in the 
Casebook of Non-Directive Counsel- 
ing edited by William U. Snyder 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1947) will be 
found helpful. Along this same line 
the forthcoming volume by E. H. 
Porter, Introduction to Therapeutic 
Counseling, will stimulate the minister 
to a deep reconsideration of the atti- 
tudes he holds toward others as well 
as the methods he uses in his counsel- 
ing and other interpersonal relation- 
ships. 


A minister, in constant touch with human 
needs, troubles, distress, and moral conflicts 
has to apply [psychological] knowledge no 
matter whether he is giving a sermon, or 
counseling. 


—Dr. Karen Horney 
Psychiatrist 
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Hostility in Counseling 


The Counselor's Own Attitude Can Seriously Interfere 


with His Attempt to Help—Hence the 


Importance of Self-Awareness 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Executive Secretary, Department 
of Pastoral Care, Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America 


This is the first in a series of articles on 
“The Minister as a Person,” which will ap- 
pear in forthcoming issues. 


PERENNIAL PROBLEM in 

pastoral counseling is how to 
deal with a parishioner who has sought 
counseling and yet becomes hostile or 
aggressive during the process. The 
usual answer is that, if such hostility 
arises, we should “accept” it, not fight 
it, be understanding of it, and perhaps 
then help the person to look at it him- 
self. If it persists, the implication is 
that we are being coercive and are 
therefore feeding it. 

For gross situations, that is a good 
explanation and a good prescription. 
But it is sometimes rather thin for the 
pastor who has had training in coun- 
seling, who knows how to follow a 
parishioner’s leads, and who has had 
enough successful experience with 
people to make him sure he does not 
arouse aggressiveness in the ordinary 
sense. 


A pastoral counseling experience 
which seems to shed significant light 
on this problem recently came to me 
from a local minister in his thirties, 
who has excellent knowledge and skill 
in counseling. With his permission I 
present the story with his analysis and 
my analysis of his analysis, in order to 
attempt to clarify ways of dealing with 
hostility in counseling. 

Betty, the heroine or villain of the 
story, was in her late teens at the time 
of the pastoral interviews which fol- 
low. She was attractive, active in 
numerous church affairs, and a mem- 
ber of the choir in the local church. A 
year before, she had finished high 
school and taken a job in another town. 
She did not do well in the work, was 
released from her job, and returned 
home disgruntled. When the minister 
had seen her casually, she had appear- 
ed unpredictable and temperamental. 
She vacillated between cordial friend- 
liness and critical hostility. She had 
stuck barbs into the pastor on two or 
three occasions in casual meetings. 

Betty was the older daughter in a 
family which seemed in general to be 
on the defensive, critical and bitter. 
Her father was an excellent crafts- 
man, but instead of holding regular 
jobs or hunting them up he spent most 
of his time, puttering around his own 
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home. This created a financial prob- 
lem at home, and Betty’s mother spent 
a good deal of her time doing house 
work in the community in order to 
keep them going. 


FTER A SUNDAY evening serv- 

ice, Betty approached the pastor. 

She seemed to him more subdued than 

usual, and asked if he would talk with 

her later that evening. An appoint- 

ment was made, and Betty returned at 
the appointed time. 

Betty: I’m surprised you even talk 
to me, the way I’ve acted towards you. 

Minister: Well, I've tried to under- 
stand that your actions were not di- 
rected towards me personally so much 
as just lashing out with some of the 
mixed-up forces inside of you. 

Betty: I’ve felt mixed up for a long 
time. There seemed to be strange 
forces going on inside of me but I 
didn’t know what they were. I just 
knew that I was unhappy. At first I 
didn’t understand what you’ were 
preaching about, but then I gradually 
realized that you were describing some 
of the things going on inside of me 
and I began to see what they were. 

Minister: Sort of like shining a 
flashlight down on the swirling waters 
of a river in the darkness, and seeing 
some of the currents. 

Betty: Sort of, yes, and now that I 
see it I’m scared. I’m afraid of what's 
going to happen. 

Minister: It’s pretty terrifying to 
see fantastic forces at work inside one. 

Betty : I’m afraid even you would be 
shocked to know what’s going on in- 
side me. 

Minister: I think I’ve heard or ex- 
perienced about everything. 
couldn't shock me.(A) 

Betty : I caught myself recently day- 
dreaming of Jean and I realized that 


what I was doing was thinking of how 
I could kill her . . . not that IT would, 
but there must be something terribly 
wrong with me to think such thoughts. 
I'm afraid I'm on the road to hecom- 
ing crazy. 

Minister: You 
very much.(B) 

Betty: (With deep intensity) 1 hate 
her. (After a moment) Oh, I don’t 
really hate her . . . she is my sister. 
But I hate her ways. She is getting 
more spoiled and’ insolent every day. 
You can't tell her anything. She gets 
her own way all the time . . . Dad 
makes a baby out of her. She knows 
she can get anything she wants from 
him. She’s so smug about it I can't 
stand her. 

Minister: How does your father 
treat the rest of you?(C) 

Betty: He cares nothing about us 
at all. All he can do is criticize. Noth- 
ing satisfies him. 

Minister: Part of your resentment 
against Jean, then, is your resentment 
that your father doesn’t think as much 
of you as he does of her. Is that right ? 

Betty: I suppose that is partly it. 
But I’ve talked with Mother and I 
know how miserable life has been 
with him. The way he’s treated her, 
I have no faith in men. I hate men. 

Minister: All men are basically like 
your father ?(D) 

Betty : I’ve known a lot of them, and 
they're all the same. I went out with 
them for a good time, but at heart | 
detested all of them, and I told them 
so, too. 


must resent Jean 


INCE THIS WAS WRITTEN 

up by the minister from memory, 
it is a summary and not the entire con- 
versation, which took about twice as 
long as the above words would sug- 
gest. At the concluding point the 
pastor asked if Betty would like to go 
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on with this the following day, and 
Betty said she would. When she ar- 
rived at the appointed time next day, 
the pastor sensed a bit of constraint in 
her from the beginning. Her ambiva- 
lent attitude was back. 

Betty: It seems silly for me to be 
coming down here to talk with you. 

Minister : You don’t think I can help 
you, is that it?(E) 

Betty: The whole thing makes you 
out to be so superior. That’s what I 
always detested about you. You al- 
ways seemed so sure of yourself. 
You'd never strike back when I'd say 
something nasty to you. You always 
act as though you are so superior. 

Minister: Yes, I suppose you might 
get that impression of me. My defense 
against your attacks was to ignore 
them and be just the same toward you 
as the others.(F) 

Betty: But you seemed so self-con- 
fident that I resented it. 

Minister: Anybody who has strength 
in himself is sort of a threat to you? 

Betty : You made me feel even more 
inferior. 

Minister : Coming to me now makes 
you feel the same way? 

Betty: You're thinking to yourself 
how superior you are. You think 
you're helping me, but inside I’m 
laughing at you. 

Minister: On the one hand you feel 
you need help, that something is 
wrong with you; but on the other hand 
you resent being helped. Even if I 
could help you, you would defeat me 
in order to show that you are really 
superior to me? 

Betty: That’s right . . . I'll not give 
you the satisfaction of thinking you’re 
better than I am. There’s really not 
much use to this, because all the time 
I’m laughing at you and thinking how 
stupid you are not to realize it. 

Minister: (This “stung’.) It seems 


February 


from what you have told me that you 
are the one who is being stupid. You 
are laughing at me, but you are actu- 
ally defeating yourself, not me. You 
have a problem which is bothering you, 
but you are, as it were, cutting off 
your nose to spite your own face. It 
really doesn’t affect me. You are the 
one who will continue to suffer. 

From this point on, the pastor re- 
ports, the case was lost. Betty switch- 
ed her attack to another girl in the 
youth group of whom she knew the 
pastor thought highly. She moved on 
to criticize the whole church, then the 
community. By this time the pastor 
was so thoroughly on the defensive 
that he attempted explicitly to point 
out to her that, even if her criticisms 
were correct, her feelings betrayed 
hostility which was a projection of her 
feeling of being rejected. Betty could 
accept none of this, and came back 
with more recriminations. The inter- 
view wore itself out in something like 
bickering, and any possibility of coun- 
seling was destroyed. 

Casual relationships were maintain- 
ed by the pastor with Betty for sever- 
al years. Through a number of un- 
happy life experiences, Betty gained 
a little insight into the fact that some 
of her difficulties were due to her own 
attitude. She fell very much in love 
once, and idealized the young man, 
but when this broke up, she realized 
that her own attitude, including the 
idealization, had had something to do 
with his leaving. 

Her new insights went only a cer- 
tain distance, however. Finally she 
left home and the home town altogeth- 
er and went to a large city. The pastor 
had one brief contact with her there. 
She boasted that she was living “fast 
and loose,” and liked it. Her attitude 
seemed to be a kind of flaunting her- 
self at society. She boasted of gold- 
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digging with men friends, and feeling 
wonderful that she could get expen- 
sive clothes and be taken to expensive 
night clubs. 


T IS CLEAR THAT the pastor 

was far from ignorant of how to 
go about effective counseling. His 
first few comments, for example, show 
an excellent ability to follow leads, i.e., 
to grasp the essential thing Betty is 
trying to convey, show her in his own 
words that he understands it, and thus 
contribute to clarification of what she 
means. 

Nor is he coercive or aggressive in 
any ordinary sense, at least until the 
last part of the second contact in which 
he tries desperate measures because he 
believes he has already failed in coun- 
seling. There is no, “Now look here, 
young woman” in his voice. Nor does 
he imply, “If you will see this from 
my point of view, it will be all right.” 
Obvious coercion is absent. 

And yet he failed. The failure 
sticks in his mind sufficiently for him 
to write up the interviews and later 
analyze them because he believes he 
had a crucial opportunity with Betty 
and muffed it. He asks himself wheth- 
er it was he who failed, or whether 
any one would have failed with Betty 
at that time in spite of her apparent 
desire for help. 

As he reflected later upon the situa- 
tion, here is what he wrote: 


Although I was aware of the dynamic 
factors in Betty’s make-up, I nevertheless 
responded much of the time to the idea con- 
tent of what she was saying rather than to 
her feelings. I was intent upon getting her 
to understand the forces at work within 
her, so intent that I did not pause sufficient- 
ly to understand how she saw and felt about 
it. I told her I understood, but I threw 
away my best chances to demonstrate that, 
for example, at Point C. 

I did convey some understanding. The 


interviews, especially the first, did in a 
measure give her opportunity to see some- 
thing of the compulsive attitude she had 
toward other people. This might eventual- 
ly have been the entré to some of the fac- 
tors underlying her hostility and self-rejec- 
tion, but she was not yet ready to see these 
things. I suppose the answer is that I was 
too emotionally insecure myself to let her 
proceed at her own pace. My very anxiety 
to get her to see what was going on inside 
her accentuated her hostility. And behind 
the hostility was distrust of herself. 

I understood the two-sidedness of her at- 
titude and was even able to state it. But 
when I came up against it, and she directed 
it toward me, instead of discussing it in 
general, I was more concerned to bolster 
myself by proving I was a capable coun- 
selor than I was to follow through the im- 
plications of my knowledge. 

I clearly failed from Point E on. As I 
see it now, I was myself confused. I recog- 
nized the irrational quality in the hostility 
she was directing at me; and yet I knew 
there was some validity in the insight she 
had into my attitude, for I was nursing a 
secret notion that a counselor was thereby 
superior to people he helped. 

When she turned her hostility on me, 
therefore, I was vulnerable, for I reacted in 
such a way that she should not be able to 
show her superiority. My response was full 
of my own resentment, therefore, even more 
so than the words on paper suggest. At the 
time I thought I was merely being firm, in- 
tent on not being worked, putting cards on 
the table, in order to retain her respect. Ac- 
tually, I was merely reacting. She sensed 
this, and therefore attacked me, though in- 
directly. I was then reduced to argument. 

Had I been able to accept her hostility 
toward me and been big enough to under- 
stand it, I believe this might have got her 
started toward clarification of her feelings. 
But there is a big if there, really meaning 
that I would have had to be a different per- 
son in the situation. 

As I see it now, Betty was so hostile that 
she was prepared to interpret almost any- 
thing from the outside in a hostile way. I 
did not see this at the time. Consequently, 
although what I said seemed to be under- 
standing, it was in fact not so. 


O FAR AS IT GOES, and it goes 
a long distance, this pastor’s analy- 
sis of his failure seems correct.. He 
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was not coercive or aggressive in the 
usual sense of those words. But from 
point A onwards he was secretly on 
the defensive. At that place in the 
first contact, he began to concentrate 
on the impression he was making on 
Betty, i.e., his own superiority as a 
counselor, rather than on understand- 
ing and accepting Betty herself. At A 
he might have said instead: “You 
mean it seems pretty terrible?” 

This concentration on his own place 
in the situation continues at B. Some- 
thing like, “This idea is really disturb- 
ing you,” would have communicated 
understanding much better. The pastor 
himself points out the mistake in C. 
Here, and at D, the pastor is following 
the literal counseling book, but in a 
subtle way he is forcing Betty to ad- 
mit there is something wrong with her 
attitude — instead of understanding 
what the attitude is with which Betty 
is already dissatisfied. 

The defensiveness becomes more 
marked in the second contact. What the 
pastor says at E puts Betty’s back up. 
and it remains arched through the con- 
tact. What he should have done in- 
stead was to accept the divided feel- 
ings Betty had about coming, especially 
the hostility. He might have said, 
“Well, in that case, maybe we ought 
to look at the silliness first,” if he 
could say it with a friendly grin. 

In his analysis of the work, the 
pastor says it was his unconscious 
idea of himself as a model counselor 
which betrayed him. He had done 
some genuinely effective counseling 
with other people before these contacts 
with Betty. He did know something 
about it, and he was not building on 
illusions. But the fact was he had 
never before tried to help some one 
with hostility like Betty’s. Therefore, 
her words became a challenge to him 
to prove he could be a good counselor ; 


and when she would not accept what 
he said as he thought he meant it, he 
could not accept her refusal. So he 
reacted to hostility with hostility. 

The pastor, quite correctly, suggests 
that he would have had to be a dif- 
ferent person to have handled this con- 
tact more happily. But he is that dif- 
ferent person now; otherwise he could 
not have seen this so clearly. His 
very analysis of the situation has 
pushed ahead his insights not only in- 
to counseling but also into himself. 
And the new insight will be a permia- 
nent possession both to him and to his 
counseling. 

Provided our understanding goes 
deep enough, there is nothing basically 
more difficult about counseling with 
hostile people—if they also want help 
—than with others. We may not get 
results so often, because the very na- 
ture of the hostility-generating per- 
sonality may be harder to get at. But 
we can as easily provide a channel for 
insights to emerge if they are ready 
to emerge. That is, we can, provided 
our own status is not involved in suc- 
cess or failure with any particular per- 
son. If, like the pastor in this situa- 
tion, we can accept many kinds of 
attitudes as parts of the problem hut 
can not accept those which are hos- 
tile, the answer is probably to be found 
in asking ourselves why a hostile at- 
titude in a parishioner who wants help 
does threaten us. It will be found 
either there, or in our failure to com- 
municate understanding and accept- 
ance of the hostility to the parishioner 
in spite of our actual acceptance and 
understanding of it. Generally speak- 
ing, the latter is present if the former 
exists. 

Our original question was how we 
may deal with a parishioner who 
wants counseling but who nevertheless 
shows hostility to us as we try to help 
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him. We have seen that, in however 
subtle a way, the difficulty lies usually 
not in the hostility itself but in our 
secret resentment of it, and therefore 
in our own attitude. The real answer, 
therefore, is to be found in a further 
look at ourselves and in the reaction 
we are making upon the parishioner, 
even though the reaction be uninten- 
tional. 


UT THERE IS ANOTHER im- 

portant point. The pastor did 
have to go a step further in under- 
standing himself, but he had to do so 
operationally, that is, he had to do so 
in such a way that he could examine 
the way this really operated in his 
counseling work. No doubt it would 
have been of value if he could have 
achieved this insight in psychotherapy 
or counseling in which he was client 
or patient. But he would still have 
had to translate its meaning into the 
professional situation in which he was 
counselor. In this story, the shock of 
failure in counseling led the pastor to 
the personal insight by the way of the 
professional situation. He had to see 
the implications for the counseling he 
carried out. 

In real life he was no autocrat, and 
was a friendly person. In personal re- 
lationships his friends would have 
found it difficult to become angry with 
him. But when he stepped into his 
professional role, he assumed uncon- 
sciously that he had to defend some- 
thing. An attack on his skill, and even 
on his intentions, in counseling was, 
so to speak, an attack on his gospel. 
He had not seen this point until Betty 
unwittingly forced it on him. His pro- 
fessional citadel had been attacked, he 
thought. But when he understood the 
whole situation more clearly, he saw 
that this was not so. 

If the pastor had genuinely under- 


stood Betty’s hostility, and accepted it 
in the same sense that he felt it un- 
derstandable that she should have it, 
would he have succeeded in changing 
her subsequent life course? We can 
not know. It is possible that he might 
have. But the result would have de- 
pended also on Betty’s degree of readi- 
ness for help, which remains uncertain 
from the fragments we have. 

But suppose no better results had 
been achieved within Betty, which is 
possible. It would then have been 
clear to the pastor that he had done 
the most that any outsider could have 
done at this time, that the character- 
twisting forces had gone so deeply in 


Betty already that the counseling 
process could not help. Even then, 
however, the situation would have 


been better. For Betty, understanding 
more clearly the absence of hostility 
and resentment in the pastor, would 
have felt more positively drawn to 
such a source of help in the future 
than she actually was. So, win or 
lose, he would have been helping Betty 
more. 

The general answer to dealing with 
hostility in counseling, therefore, seems 
to be looking at ourselves—but look- 
ing at ourselves in the counseling con- 
text, and not just as persons in friend- 
ly relationship situations. This should 
not be implied as a counsel of perfec- 
tion. Probably no one of us is without 
some irrational feelings, including 
hostility and resentment. But an un- 
derstanding that these exist can itself 
do much to enable us to eliminate their 
influence from our counseling. 

There are many more subtleties to 
hostility in counseling than this article 
has discussed. But the central point 
of this paper is believed to be a kind 
of prerequisite to further discussion: 
insight into our resentment of hostile 
reactions, in a counseling context. 
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Devotional Literature in Pastoral Care 


Only When Reading Gives Man an Expression of His Own 


Inner Feelings and Wishes Can It Lead Him 


to a Sense of Oneness with God 


BY RUSSELL L. DICKS 


Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Care, Divinity School of Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina 


HE LITERATURE of pastoral 

care is growing rapidly. More is 
being published almost any month in 
this field now than in an entire year 
twenty-five years ago; and more is 
published in a current year than dur- 
ing the first twenty-five years of this 
century, or the last fifty years of the 
past century. 

This literature falls into two gener- 
al categories: instruction and devo- 
tion. Writing in the field of pastoral 
care that is instruction deals with the 
description of the emotional-spiritual 
needs of individuals as faced by the 
pastor. Here again we find two points 
of emphasis: one is an analysis of 
needs and seeks to secure understand- 
ing for the reader; the other describes 
methods and seeks to guide the pastor 
in his effort to help the parishioner. 
Understanding without method is like 
diagnosis without treatment; while 
method without understanding is like 
sailing without navigation, or build- 
ing without a blueprint. 

In the developing literature of pas- 


toral care of the past twenty-five years, 
books preceded articles; that is, the 
first material to appear was in full 
length book form. Now, more and 
more articles are being written. This 
is a natural and healthy development, 
to my way of thinking. It does not 
mean that books will not continue to 
be written, but it does mean that we 
are getting through the introductory 
phases of our search. In an article one 
may deal with a fragment of a whole; 
in a book one must examine the whole. 

The second type of pastoral care 
literature is the devotional. This is 
writing that is directed not primarily 
to the pastor, but to the parishioner, 
although the pastor himself needs to 
read such material. This phase of our 
literature, or parts of the literature, 
is much older than the instruction type 
of material. One thinks of the popu- 
larity of Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
Manhood of the Master series publish- 
ed by the Association Press some 
years ago, well before the new pastor- 
al care came into existence. Those lit- 
tle books were person-centered to the 
best of the writer’s ability, in light of 
the then known person, and as such 
they were extremely popular. 


INCE THIS ARTICLE deals 
with devotional literature in pas- 
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toral care, let us look at the general 
field of such writing. 

Devotional literature is reading ma- 
terial that directs the mind in “the 
practice of the presence of God,” to 
use Brother Lawrence's phrase. Since 
pastoral care is the ministry to indi- 
viduals, devotional literature in pas- 
toral care is reading material for priv- 
ate and individual reading, as contrast- 
ed with group worship, which lifts the 
mind from preoccupation with person- 
al concerns and directs it in the prac- 
tice of the presence of God. Actually, 
such material may start with the sub- 
ject of personal preoccupation—if it 
is wisely written it should start there— 
and then move on to center the read- 
er’s attention elsewhere, so as to bring 
together the mind of the sufferer and 
the Mind of God. Unless such a uni- 
fication takes place, the literature fails. 

There is a great mass of such ma- 
terial being written and published to- 
day. One may also suggest that there 
is more poor material being published 
in this field than in any other single 
field of religious writing, probably be- 
cause few who write know and under- 
stand both the needs of people and the 
Mind of God. 

All writers, regardless of the kind 
of writing, write out of a sense of per- 
sonal need of one kind and another. 
Otherwise nothing would be written, 
for writing is hard work. For effec- 
tive writing, this sense of personal 
need, regardless of what kind it is, 
must have been sufficiently disciplined 
to enable the writer to gain and pre- 
sent a perspective ; otherwise the writ- 
ing goes around in a circle, and the 
spark of life never breaks through the 
composition. The idea may be true 
enough, but the presentation, the style, 
the manner of expression, squeezes the 
vitality from the sentences so that the 
condition of the reader is worse, in 
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that he is more confused and more 
frustated than before he took up the 
search. 


Devotional literature which may be 
used in pastoral care is being publish- 
ed in several forms: foremost from 
the standpoint of circulation are the 
devotional guides, most of which are 
published quarterly, such as The Up- 
per Room, Today, Foreword, The 
Open Window, and others. Most of 
the major Protestant denominations 
now have this kind of publication. 
These are compilations and follow 
pretty much the same form: a suggest- 
ed Scripture reading, a brief thought, 
and a short prayer. Secondly, there 
are books of meditations and devotion- 
al reading, some of which follow the 
above general plan of the devotional 
quarterlies ; these may be compilations, 
or be written by one author. A third 
type are pamphlets which are between 
five and twenty pages in length. Some 
devotional material appears in maga- 
zines, either as poetry, poems, prayers, 
or as straight devotional writing. Fin- 
ally, it should be pointed out that the 
Bible is the most popular of all devo- 
tional literature. 


EVOTIONAL MATERIAL can 

be classified into several types 
regardless of the form in which it 
appears; that is, regardless of wheth- 
er it is in a pamphlet, book, quarterly, 
or article. One is the “are-you-saved 
come-to-Jesus” type. Much of this 
material is published in short pamph- 
lets for the purpose of securing con- 
verts. Such material does a great deal 
of harm, particularly in hospitals. 


A second type is what I would de- 
scribe as “analysis-instruction’ ma- 
terial. It describes needs, feelings, 
desires, and interprets these emotions, 
giving instruction and suggestions as 
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to how they may be met, controlled and 
channeled toward creative ends. Here 
the writer starts with the reader and 
moves with him in a search for the 
Mind of God. Insofar as emotional- 
spiritual needs are understood, so that 
the reader feels that the writer is ex- 
pressing what he would like to say 
were he more articulate, this kind of 
devotional material may be very help- 
ful. In my little book, My Faith 
Looks Up 1 was trying to achieve this 
sense of identification, which accounts 
for the choice of a title in which the 
first person pronoun appears; much of 
the material is written from the same 
point of view: the reader is led to 
feel it is my sorrow, my need, my 
hope, my prayer, not the writer’s but 
the reader’s. 

This is the strength of the Bible as 
a devotional guide; it speaks to the 
needs of the reader and challenges the 
heroism that lies dormant within him. 
The “Kingdom” within us must be 
cultivated, or it will respond to the 
stimulation of life and life’s experience 
only in a limited sense. 

Another type of devotional writing 
may be described as inspiration. This 
is the effort to describe and present 
“the pull” from the beyond. It is lift- 
ing up the mind of the reader and 
pointing to the green pastures and the 
far horizon, giving little attention to 
his present need and paying little at- 
tention to where the reader is at the 
moment. 

I am at a loss to know how success- 
ful this kind of material is; sometimes 
I feel it is quite successful, at other 
times it fails quite badly. It is pos- 
sible to write a poem or describe a 
scene so well that the reader is caught 
up in it so completely that for the mo- 
ment his attention moves beyond him- 
self and his devotion is centered in 
heroic aspirations. But the mood 
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passes and the sustained devotion of 
the reader is limited, for he returns to 
his old self and faces his old problems 
with no additional understanding. 


ECENTLY, AT A workshop for 
chaplains serving veteran's 
hospitals, I was amazed to find how 
much devotional material was avail- 
able and how indiscriminately it seem- 
ed to be used. While devotional writ- 
ing is as old as the written word, still 
this kind of material seemed to take 
big leaps forward during the recent 
war. Literature racks were maintain- 
ed in U. S. O's. and in the chapels. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies of 
little pamphlets, as well as New Testa- 
ments and prayer books, were distrib- 
uted. There is a constant search by 
clergy, and particularly by hospital 
chaplains, who serve in a special pas- 
toral situation, for devotional material. 
It was the recognition of the need 
for sound and helpful material in this 
field that lead to the launching of the 
Westminster Pastoral Aid services, of 
which my little book, Wy Faith Looks 
Up, was the first. Other titles will 
soon be published. Each of these deal 
with a recognized major area of pas- 
toral need, such as emotional tension, 
grief, problems of older people, prob- 
lems of the handicapped, the dying. 
These are tools which the pastor uses, 
putting the book into the hands of the 
parishioner. One pastor, after read- 
ing My Fatth Looks Up, which deals 
with emotional tension, which I con- 
sider to be the disease of this genera- 
tion, ordered fifty copies, so that they 
could be purchased by his parishioners. 
He was not content with recommend- 
ing the book; he secured it and made 
it available at the church. 
In working upon the Westminster 
Pastoral Aid series, I formulated five 
‘principles in evaluating devotional 
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literature. One: the material must be 
interesting. What is gained, regard- 
less of how sound an idea may be, 
theologically, if the reader glances at 
it, puts it down and goes on to some- 
thing else never to return? 


It is true that what one person con- 
siders interesting, another finds quite 
dull; that is why editors are incapable 
of being certain what will sell and 
what will not. Many mansuscripts 
have been rejected by several editors 
and eventually gone on to become best 
sellers. Actually an editor often seeks 
the opinion of several others, persons 
whose judgement he trusts, to deter- 
mine if a manuscript merits publica- 
tion. These opinions may be wrong 
so far as public acceptance is concern- 
ed, but the editor gains emotional sup- 
port for his own judgement in the 
knowledge that others guessed wrong 
also. 


ECONDLY, IN evaluating devo- 
tional material the question must 

be asked: is it readable? This question 
must be answered from several angles. 
In pastoral care devotional material 
especially, the print must be large 
enough so that it can be read by tired 
eyes and pain-filled minds. Small 
print and a too-full page will be lost. 
I was struck by this oversight on 
the part of a well known publisher re- 
cently in regard to a devotional book 
written by a world famed writer and 
speaker. Whose fault was it that the 
print is too small and the page too 
full: the writer who had too much to 
say, or the publisher who did not give 
him space enough in which to say it? 
The book has a severe handicap be- 
fore it begins its work. Further, in 
this connection, the book should not 
be too long, and the contents should 
be broken into short sections, for the 
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reader's attention span and his read- 
ing time is brief. 


Readability of devotional material 
must be examined from the standpoint 
of style. How are the words put to- 
gether; do they flow easily through 
the reader’s mind? Are the sentences 
easily read and the words readily com- 
prehended? Beyond that is the ques- 
tion of poetry. Poetry need not 
rhyme, but it must flow with a meve- 
ment that carries the reader. Henry 
Sloane Coffin has said: “The language 
of prayer is the language of lyric 
poetry.” So the language of devotion- 
al literature is the language of well 
known words. The short words are 
the strong words of our language. 


A third principle is that devotional 
literature must come to grips with life 
situations and living. I suppose this 
is what we mean when we say an idea 
is sound psychologically, although I 
am not quite sure what that means, 
for psychology, like philosophy, has 
many facets, and what is sound for 
one may not be sound for another. 
Coming to grips with life means being 
realistic without being sordid. 


Some writers of fiction confuse the 
two, but then, as I said above, anyone 
who writes does so from a sense of 
personal need. The need which brings 
forth sordidness, shabbiness, and dis- 
tortion in writing comes from a mind 
that has those particular needs at that 
moment. At another time the same 
writer might produce something quite 
different. 


I believe a writer of devotional ma- 
terial has come to grips with life when 
he speaks to my need, says what I 
would like to say, expresses my prayer 
which I can pray with him and after 
him, like the bridegroom repeating the 
marriage service after the pastor. 
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OURTH, IS _ IT theologically 
sound? This principle again 


varies considerably and I place it 
fourth deliberately, because I think it 
does not deserve higher rating; not 
because I do not think theology im- 
portant, but because I have observed 
that there are many ways to find God. 
One seeks here to get as close to the 
truth as one can, always recognizing 
that there is more and more and more. 


The fifth question one should ask 
concerning devotional literature is: 
will it stand up under repeated read- 
ings? Does it have its roots deeply 
enough in the soil of life and hope to 
bring one back again for replenish- 
ment? Familiarity in devotional ma- 
terial gives strength. 


One word about the Bible as de- 
votional literature: I believe it is used 
as a magical book by many rather than 
as a guide to a deeper devotional life. 
People bring it with them to hospitals 
and carry it with them into war not 
because they desire to read it and un- 
derstand it, but because they believe 
that by having it near they will be kept 
from harm. It is far better to reprint 
portions that are particularly mean- 
ingful as devotional material. 


Many pastors have devotional book- 
lets available in their churches where 
the parishioner can readily purchase 
them. I believe this service should be 
extended. Not only should the devo- 
tional quarterlies be available, but so 
should other pamphlets, and_ books. 
From time to time as a new one is ad- 
ded, it should be called to the atten- 
tion of the congregation either from 
the pulpit or in the bulletin. Devotion- 
al literature is an aid to worship in 
the practice of the presence of God, 
as essential as food and shelter, as 
sunshine and rain. 


Understanding Human Nature 


People Who Are Free from Anxiety and Fear Can 
Afford to be Helpful and Altruistic 


BY O. SPURGEON ENGLISH 


Professor of Psychiatry, Temple Uni- 
versity Medical School and Hospital 


ESPITE MANY theoretical dif- 

ferences in their approaches to 
the problem of understanding human 
nature, clergymen and_ psychiatrists 
have much in common. Both are 
basically concerned with helping 
human beings lead full, effective lives, 
and both are met with the necessity 
of helping their parishioners or pa- 
tients face the very practical problems 
that must be dealt with day by day. 
Each can learn from the other, and it 
is the purpose of this paper to set forth 
a few of the more important concepts 
which modern dynamic psychology has 
to offer. Since human nature is con- 
structed largely through experience 
and is to only a very small degree in- 
herited, we have to consider that the 
foundations of personality begin early 
in life. 

Probably no factor is as important 
in the understanding of human nature 
as the concept of love. To the medical 
psychologist, love has humble begin- 
nings. As an emotion, it does not exist 
in the newborn child. Only its poten- 
tiality for existence is there. Whether 
that potentiality is utilized depends 
upon society itself, principally upon 
society as represented by the mother. 
If the woman herself has had those 


experiences which have made her a 
happy individual, if she wants to give 
birth to a child and accept her paren- 
tal role, wants to nurture and care for 
it, she will inevitably impart to the 
child a sense of well-being and happi- 
ness. We have come to know that the 
child who is received with happiness 
and good will on the part of his 
mother, and who is fed regularly, kept 
warm, cuddled and smiled upon, will 
shortly become emotionally aware of 
this appreciation and come to return a 
corresponding kind of feeling to her. 
This feeling we call love. 

Observation of the various phe- 
nomena of child training has taught us 
further that a child who feels love is 
easier to teach. The wise mother has a 
cosmic sense of timing in this regard 
and knows that she must love first 
and train afterward. Practically, this 
may amount to a happy combination 
of love and training going on simul- 
taneously. However, it is important 
that the love be some distance ahead 
of the training and that the training 
be administered gently, firmly, and 
gradually in proportion to the expan- 
sion of the child’s sense of well-being. 

Even a wise mother is often am- 
bivalent about showering too much 
love upon her child. She may wonder 
whether the child who is showered 
with affection, kept happy and care- 
free, will learn that he too has respon- 
sibilities and that the world is 
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entirely his. She may feel that he 
might become more alive to his re- 
sponsibilities if he were made fully 
aware of his dependence upon her 
early in life, and afraid that she might 
withdraw her love or substitute vari- 
ous systems of punishment. 


She wonders whether, if she meets 
her child’s demands, he in turn will 
learn to respect her. If one loves a 
child and makes him feel comfortable, 
will he learn to fit into the home as a 
comfortable member of it? Will he 
later fit into society and be consider- 
ate of others? Many parents believe 
such a result to be impossible. Some, 
even if they realize the possibility, do 
not have wtihin themselves the love to 
give to bring that possibility to 
fruition. 

ODERN PSYCHOLOGY has 

proved that it is possible to meet 
the needs of the developing child, 
create in him a sense of well-being, 
and not only get him to conform to 
the home, but also to become a more 
effective member of society as well. 
That is, provided the parents under- 
stend the human nature of the child, 
are resourceful, and have a good sense 
of timing in introducing the educa- 
tional concepts which are necessary for 
good social adaptation. This is such an 
important fundamental concept that 
doubtless some examples should be 
given to demonstrate what is meant. 


Parents ask whether the child 
should be picked up when he cries or 
should be held and cuddled when he 
wants affection. They wonder whether 
he should be given attention when he 
cries at night. The thought behind 
these queries is whether such demands 
are not going to go on indefinitely and 
makes slaves of the parents and 
tyrants of the children. The answer is 
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no. When a child knows he is loved 
and feels secure, he wants to play by 
himself and with children his own age. 
When he feels secure at night, he 
sleeps comfortably through the night. 
There is such a thing as giving enough 
security to a child to enable him to 
eat, sleep, digest his food, and become 
increasingly more comfortable with his 
contemporaries. 


The concept that the child will be- 
come a demanding monster, swallow- 
ing up his parents’ lives and person- 
alities is completely false. Actually, 
such a fear on the part of parents is 
unnecessary because the happy child is 
one who will demand less of their 
time, be far easier to train, to educate, 
and one who will eventually become 
a much better adjusted adult. Count- 
less observations have proven this 
point. It need not be taken merely as 
an opinion or speculation. 


A second problem concerns the con- 
cept of authority. Some parents tell 
the child: “You must do thus and so 
because I am your parent and I say 
so.” They believe that the exercise of 
authority and keeping the child in fear 
of punishment from that authority, is 
the only safe method of training. Such 
a parent would not dare to expose his 
own human nature and solocit co- 
operation on a democratic basis, since 
he does not believe the child is capable 
of democratic cooperation. Actually, it 
has been shown that the fostering of 
the democratic principle in family and 
school life produces a much more 
stable individual from whom the best 
kind of cooperation and social action 
can be expected. 


HIRDLY, THE PROBLEM of 
sex education offers a proveca- 
tive example. It is felt by some par- 
ents that sexual forces are too malig- 
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nant and dangerous for the child to 
understand and cope with. Hence, they 
say he should be kept in ignorance 
until some vague time when he 
“grows up” before he learns the truth 
about sex and its place in human life. 
The unfortunate results of this phil- 
osophy are painfully apparent. On the 
other hand, it has been definitely 
shown that the child who has been 
given the truth about sex and sexual 
forces within human nature and who 
is also given a point of view of when 
and how these forces should be used, 
will turn out to be the best behaved 
and most loving kind of person. 

It is perhaps now clearer that love 
is not a mere emotion floating in the 
air about one, but is a basic part of 
the neurological and _ physiological 
functions of the body. It seems to be 
quantitative in nature. The amount of 
love received and the way it is bal- 
anced with the other functions of the 
individual will determine how much 
love he has to give when he reaches 
maturity. If no love has been received, 
then none exists. If much love has 
been received, the chances are that 
much will be given out to the world 
in some way or other. If love is given 
to the child while he is being nursed 
and fed, then he is prone to be secure 
and optimistic. If love and patience are 
given to the child while he is being 
trained in his first duties and obliga- 
tions to the home, then he is likely 
to be happy and make his contribution 
to society throughout his life. If love 
and understanding are shown as he 
tries to learn about his physical na- 
ture, his relation to the sexes, his 
family life, then love should prevail as 
he seeks a mate, builds a home, and 
fulfills his biological and social destiny. 
If love prevails during the educational 
process, then he is likely to learn the 
most, integrate it in the best possible 
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manner, and utilize it in the most 
altruistic way. 

One of religion’s basic precepts is 
that of altruism—the giving of love to 
others. Yet, strangely enough, love as 
a force for good seems not to have 
been completely trusted, even by 
clergymen. Religion extols the merits 
of love and has sung its praises for 
centuries. Yet it seems as if this same 
great institution has reservations and 
limitations about love’s power for 
good. 


For centuries religion presented to 
man the concept that he was constantly 
being tempted by an evil individual, in 
the form of Satan, who lured him and 
seduced him to give way to his weak- 
nesses. More recently, Satan has dis- 
appeared somewhat, and man now 
deals more directly with God alone as 
he struggles with his weaknesses and 
the evil forces within him. 


Whether he was tempted by Satan 
or whether he was merely, with God's 
help, trying to wrestle these evil 
forces, there has always been the sug- 
gestion that if man depended too much 
on love alone, it would probably en- 
hance his weaknesses and make him a 
more easy victim of the evil forces 
within him. This certainly has shown 
considerable distrust of the power of 
love, not to mention a distrust of the 
power of education, especially religi- 
ous education. 


OREOVER, THERE has been 

another rather important and 
far-reaching implication in the atti- 
tudes of both religious and secular 
teachers about man and his nature. 
Both have often implied that man is 
too weak and too simple-minded to 
understand his real nature. To trust 
him with this knowledge would surely 
cause him to be self-centered, self- 
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willed, and oblivious to his obligations 
to others. Therefore, while there has 
been much lip service paid to the con- 
cept of truth, the fact remains that 
man does not know the truth about 
himself. Those who have tried to show 
him the truth have been roundly casti- 
gated. 

It seems unfortunate that the ex- 
ponents of religion who have within 
their doctrine so much about love and 
truth have seemed to fear that man 
could not use these virtues to their 
fullest extent. They have exhorted 
man to love, but have allowed him 
truth only in small doses. Having 
dispensed with the devil, perhaps we 
are now entering upon an era when 
we will not be afraid to understand the 
basic nature of man himself, through 
helping him to become acquainted 
with himself, and thus opening up to 
him possibilities of utilizing ethical 
and spiritual values which will be 
more significant for his progress than 
any he has ever known before. 

For instance, a clergyman was re- 
cently heard to say that he thought we 
were constructing a science of hap- 
piness. He did not say who he meant 
by we, but he seemed to imply that 
(1) religion was having a hand in it 
and (2) he was not afraid that if 
people were helped to be happy that 
they would lead slothful, unconstruc- 
tive, and sinful lives. He thought on 
the contrary that people free of fear 
and worry and enjoying life positive- 
ly would lead more helpful and altru- 
istic lives, and would therefore enable 
us to lead a more truly Christian life 
here and now. 

The concept of ambivalence has also 
been of great value to psychology in 
understanding man’s basic nature and 
in helping him to understand himself. 
The concept is simply that both posi- 
tive and negative feelings will be en- 


gendered in human beings, since the 
very nature of man’s emotional devel- 
opment requires that he experience a 
certain amount of frustration. 

Probably the first sense developed 
in the infant is that of self-importance. 
He is the one who is the center of all 
attraction. He-is the one who is waited 
upon, catered to, fawned over. When- 
his early training starts, he suddenly 
finds that he is kept from doing certain 
things which bring him gratification 
and pleasure. This attack upon his 
strong sense of self-importaace brings 
him pain and feelings of resentment 
against the person—usually his mother 
—who thwarts him. As the child 
grows, these feelings are transferred 
or continued, to include his teachers 
and others in authority. 

The degree to which these negative 
feelings are engendered is modifiable, 
however. It depends on how much 
those who control the child’s destiny 
feel he needs frustration and how 
much the very nature of the adult will 
unavoidably frustrate the child. 


W* ALL LIKE THE impact 
upon us of the positive feelings 
of those whose destiny we have in our 
control. However, we tend to dislike 
the negative feelings. They are uncom- 
plimentary and bring about a certain 
anxiety in us. It has been convenient 
for us to call these negative feelings in 
children “bad,” rather than to consider 
to what extent they are natural or 
justifiable. And we too often fail to 
concern ourselves with what can be 
done to alleviate and minimize them. 
The negative aspects of man’s am- 
bivalent feelings have often been re- 
garded by religion as “sin,” rather 
than just as an inevitable part of 
human nature. And here seems to 
center one of the difficulties to a com- 
mon understanding between religion 
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and modern psychology. Religion ac- 
cuses psychology of doing away with 
the concept of sin, while psychology 
criticizes religion for tending to induce 
too much of a sense of shame or guilt 
and thereby impeding healthy growth 
and happy living. This is a misunder- 
standing which undoubtedly will soon 
be dissolved, for the psychologist cer- 
tainly does not deny the need for a 
moral code and its incorporation with- 
in the personality structure. Likewise, 
it seems certain that religion will not 
long countenance anything which im- 
pedes happiness, progress, and the 
fullest kind of life for the individual. 

At any rate, the concept of ambiva- 
lence has many practical values for 
those working with human beings. It 
makes it clear that parents cannot 
wholly and completely love their chil- 
dren at all times, and, conversely, that 
children cannot wholly and unresery- 
edly love their parents at all times. 
The concept goes a long way toward 
explaining why marriage, which is 
supposed to evoke man’s greatest love, 
deteriorates and goes to pieces in all 
too many instances. During the court- 
ing period, while each of us seeks a 
mate to fulfill our emotional needs, we 
largely hold our negative feelings in 
abeyance. Once we have the desired 
individual under contract, the negative 
feelings which have been within us all 
the time, but either consciously or un- 
consciously repressed, come forward 
and assert themselves. Pain and dis- 
comfort follow and marital dishar- 
mony ensues. These negative feelings 
may be so many and so extreme that 
a happy marriage and home life is im- 
possible and separation and divorce 
results. 

Since it has been shown that human 
beings cannot achieve a Christ-like 
single-mindedness in love, but must be 
handicapped by a variety of socially 
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unconstructive emotions, let us pro- 
ceed to analyze why these emotions 
are, and how they develop. The most 
common of these emotions are fear, 
hatred, envy, jealousy, and selfishness. 

In some cases, parents do not under- 
stand the emotional needs of the child. 
Often they do not dare give these 
needs adequate gratification even if 
they do understand what the child is 
asking for. 

Again, parents may _ understand 
their child’s needs fairly well, but are 
too busy with their daily work to meet 
these needs. 

And finally, some parents just do 
not love their children and not only 
will not make the effort to meet their 
needs, but actually will show their hos- 
tility and resentment at the child’s 
presence in the family. 


LL THESE PARENTAL atti- 

tudes lead to frustration, and 
frustration leads to painful tensions 
which produce hostility. If a child is 
neglected or threatened, then fear 
arises. Since fear is a painful emotion, 
hate almost certainly follows in some 
degree. When the child is deprived of 
things which gratify his emotional 
needs, he compares himself with 
others and is envious and jealous of 
those who apparently are faring better 
than he. When he is not treated lov- 
ingly and generously, he becomes un- 
able to be considerate of others, and 
remains selfish. He cannot give what 
he has never had, nor will he give that 
of which he has not had enough. 

It is readily understandable that 
these socially unconstructive feelings 
which begin in the home are carried 
on and re-arise in more adult relation- 
ships, such as those with teachers, 
employers, bus drivers and_ store 
clerks. Thus frustrations and resent- 
ments continue beyond the confines of 
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the home into the outside world. 


It is particularly unfortunate that 
so many persons’ early background is 
such that they come to marriage har- 
boring a great many of these painful 
emotions which are destined to inter- 
fere with’ a full expression of love. 
Under the glow of a new and exciting 
experience, and expecting a great ful- 
fillment of their long accumulated 
emotional needs, they hope to build 
their marriage into a strong union and 
into a happy home. But when, with 
time, that glow dims, these negative 
feelings to which we are all heir begin 
to appear, and marital discord all too 
often sets in. 


We see people entering marriage 
having a great struggle to take care of 
each other. They fail in the simple task 
of making each other happy. And 
when children come along they have 
the added responsibility of meeting 
the emotional needs of their children. 
Since they have not been able to meet 
the emotional needs of each other, it 
stands to reason, that they are going to 
fail with their children and that nega- 
tive emotional patterns will be built 
up. Add to this the necessity of accept- 
ing responsibility toward others out- 
side the home, plus the often great 
emotional burden coming with aging 
parents and in-laws, and it can be 
readily seen why people need great 
emotional strength in order to carry 
out their obligations fully. 


With one-quarter of our married 
couples getting a divorce, another 
quarter living apart either permanent- 
ly or for temporary periods, and still 
another estimated quarter living to- 
gether in a strained, unhappy, loveless 
way, it is apparent that those who 
have anything approaching a happy 
marriage are relatively few. 


AN RELIGIOUS leaders do 

something about all this? Psy- 
chiatrists think they can. The clergy- 
man has always been looked to for 
guidance and help. In the eyes of the 
community he is a man of wisdom and 
strength. It is to him that many turn 
for counsel before marriage is entered 
into, and afterward, should difficulties 
arise. If the clergyman fully under- 
stands the nature of personality and 
the need for a more stable emotional 
preparation for life, he will be able to 
make his fellow men understand better 
their own shortcomings, appreciate 
those of others, and teach them to ac- 
cept their responsibilities and to lead 
happier, fuller lives. 


The clergyman, if he appreciates the 
ways that men and women can love 
and strengthen each other through a 
vital and wholesome home life and 
family life, will be demonstrating the 
positive possibilities of religion. Re- 
ligion has the reputation of containing 
and representing a great many “thou 
shalt nots.” Human nature craves the 
satisfaction of positive creative activi- 
ity, and doesn’t like to fear doing and 
being something positive. One un- 
happy young woman put it as follows: 
“Mother said that she knew I’d never 
do anything wrong because I was too 
timid. She never seemed to realize that 
not only was that timidity no guaran- 
tee against doing wrong, but also a 
great barrier against doing things 
which were right.” 


Girls need to be shown they have a 
great destiny by being sweethearts, 
wives, and mothers to make happy 
homes and rear handsome, strong, 
capable children. Boys need to be 
shown how they can demonstrate their 
strength and manliness by being good, 
interested workers, good husbands 
and lovers, wise fathers, and com- 
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munity leaders. One disillusioned, in- 
competent young man said: “I was 
told I was to get educated, but no one 
ever told me what I was to do with 
what | learned.” If religion is to take 
its rightful place, it must cease to be 
the enemy of life’s vital, pleasurable, 
constructive, growing forces and_ be- 
come the friend, ally, and guiding 
force for them. 

Now those who have not learned 
early in life to work satisfyingly, to 
love fully, to enjoy helping others, and 
to gain some enjoyment from their 
responsibilities, are going to enter old 
age empty, embittered, pessimistic, and 
critical. Many such persons form the 
conservative elements of church con- 
gregations the world over, and their 
comments in the ranks of religion have 
doubtless contributed to a statement 
made by one young person who, being 
concerned about the use he could 
make of religion in his life, said: 
“What bothers me about religion is 
that it starts from the premise that the 
worl is full of sin and wickedness and 


can't see much of anything else. Re- 


ligion doesn’t mean to preach that 
h&ppiness is sin, but it usually ends up 
by doing so.” 

There have been many young 
people who drifted away from the 
church because religion was unable to 
make it clear that religion and asceti- 
cism were not synonymous. These 
young people may be confused and un- 
certain without religion. There is no 
question that young people are and 
should be concerned about their rela- 
tion to their future destiny. They long 
to be part of a pattern and part of a 
plan. But they want a pattern or plan 
which is positive in nature. 


HERE IS NO DOUBT that in 
the field of family relations there 
is the opportunity for psychiatry and 
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religion to pool their knowledge to- 
ward achieving a positive plan for 
greater joy in living and a better un- 
derstanding of human values. The 
Bible, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, has not been very explicit in 
what it has had to say about family 
relations. In Proverbs 226, we read: 
“Train up the child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” In Matthew 
19:14, Jesus says: “Suffer little chil- 
dren and forbid them not to come 
unto me for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” In Colossians 3:18-21, it 
says: (18) “Wives submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands as it is fit in 
the Lord.” (19) “Husbands love your 
wives and be not bitter against them.” 
(20) “Children obey your parents in 
all things: for this is well pleasing 
unto the Lord.” (21) “Fathers pro- 
voke your children not to anger lest 
they be discouraged.” 

Now these are undoubtedly impor- 
tant doctrines, but they hardly seem 
adequte for the emotional cross-cur- 
rents of modern life. We have for 
years had a “Temperance Sunday” 
during which the evils of alcohol are 
portrayed and the user of alcohol be- 
labored. Would not a ‘Parents’ Sun- 
day” be far mcre useful? A sermon on 
the story of love as it develops in the 
child and follows its course through 
life; or a discussion on the part that 
parents have to play in projecting this 
love, could be of real, tangible help. 
Further, a “Family Sunday,” with the 
sermon teaching of the positive forces 
in family life and indicating how they 
can be aligned for the best results for 
everyone might be of inestimable 
value. 

We have been told that the gospel 
of Jesus has been applicable to all 
times and social changes. Human be- 
ings are crying out these days for a 
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workable, satisfying philosophy of life, 
and it does not seem too much to ask 
of the clergyman that he try harder to 
give this. It is all very well to preach 
the gospel according to St. Mark. 
However, there seems to be an in- 
creasing need to preach the gospel ac- 
cording to the human emotional needs 
of 1950. There are fewer people now 
who will permit themselves to be 
beaten over the head with God and 
told they must believe or they will not 
be saved. People want to know more 
about what they shall believe and why. 

John Buchan has said: “An atheist 
is a man without any invisible means 
of support.” However, we must re- 
member that the support of the 
strongest is still invisible, and the 
great quest of the human mind today 
is to penetrate into the nature of se- 
curity in order that it may be more 
readily available. These are difficult, 
but interesting and challenging, times 
for everyone working in the field of 
human relations, and the clergyman is 
no exception. 


N CONCLUSION, a word should 

be said about the mutual relations 
of psychiatrists and clergy. There 
should be a great opportunity for col- 
laboration between these two groups 
who are working in the field of human 
relations. The need for joining hands 
and collaborating is tremendous. There 
has been distrust shown in some 
circles that the psychiatrist is not con- 
cerned about morals or even man’s 
total future welfare, but only con- 
cerned with the immediate relief of 
guilt, or in some cases the relief of a 
sense of responsibility to others. This 
is generally, we feel, the result of a 
lack of understanding of the psychia- 
trist’s total philosophy and technique, 
just as the clergyman is also being 
misunderstood. 


A clergyman, for instance, went to 
visit a parishioner one Sunday after- 
noon, and when he approached the 
house, he saw the man weeding in the 
garden. When the man saw him, he 
hastily ceased his weeding and was 
prepared to meet the clergyman in the 
living room with the air of complete 
denial that he would do such a thing 
as weeding on Sunday. On reporting, 
the clergyman said: “I hated to have 
him think that I was the kind of man 
so narrow and limited, or so oblivious 
of human values, that I would despise 
him or in any way think less of him 
for weeding in his garden.” 

No psychiatrist with very much 
depth of wisdom, regardless of his be- 
liefs, would fail to feel friendship for, 
much less severely criticise, an institu- 
tion which has worked for centuries 
on the subject of man’s relation to his 
neighbor and to his future destiny. He 
would certainly realize it would be 
foolish to criticise religion unless he 
had something better to replace it. The 
need of the human spirit for unity, 
communion, security, and love is so 
great that man is always going to seek 
some organized system of thought and 
ethical structure to satisfy his needs. 
There has often been a regrettable 
tendency in both disciplines to take the 
position, “Ye that are not with me are 
against me.” Men of good will in both 
disciplines are sure to find a way of 
working together, pooling their knowl- 
edge and techniques for bringing to 
man peace of mind, greater capacity 
for love, greater concern for the wel- 
fare of others, and eventual immor- 
tality. 


For the first time in man’s history scien- 
tific knowledge is available to guide the de- 
velopment of a magnificently wholesome 
human race. 


—Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


NE OF THE MOST interesting 

radio programs of the year is 
“Someone You Know,” a_ series 
sponsored by the Protestant Radio 
Commission over the facilities of the 
American Broadcasting Company, on 
Thursdays at 10:30 to 11:00 p.m., 
E.S.T. The series deals with marital 
problems, alcoholism, adolescent con- 
flict, mental illness, the problem of 
grief, adultery, juvenile delinquency, 
the aged, prejudice, physical handicap, 
preparation for marriage, and read- 
justment in middle life... 


Dr. Russell Dicks reports on a very 
busy Fall, including lectures, seminars, 
and workshops in pastoral care, cover- 
ing areas ranging from Montpelier, 
Vermont, and including many com- 
munities in the west, middle west, 
south, and southwest .. . 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, has selected (and he has been ap- 
pointed by his Bishop) the Reverend 
Clifford Peace as pastor-counselor for 
the employees of the Company... 


The Unitarian Church of German- 
town is presenting a series of lectures 
on mental health to its parishioners. 


The following are some of the sub- 
jects: “Meeting the Demands of 
Everyday Life’, by Dr. O. Spurgeon 
English, “Moods and Temperament,” 
“Balancing Work and Play,” “Fear 
and Anxiety” . 


Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, minis- 
ter of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian | 
Church, has been discussing very im- 
portant areas in mental health and pas- 
toral psychology on the program of 
“National Vespers” which originates 
in the studios of WJZ over the net- 
work of the American Broadcasting 
Company each Sunday afternoon at 


1:30 o’clock ... 


We have received a good many 
notices of clinical training opportuni- 
ties from all over the country. We are 
awaiting reports of plans for 1950 and 
we will be happy to publish them if 
our readers show an interest in having 
us do so. 


We will welcome similar reports of 
activities which are of general interest 
to our readers—reports of interesting 
conferences, clinical seminars, lectures, 
appointments, radio series, or books 
and articles in preparation.—Ed. 
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THE 
CONSULTATION CLINIC 


HIS DEPARTMENT OF our 

Journal is meant to be precisely 
what its name implies—a consultation 
clinic staffed by outstanding authori- 
ties in the fields of religion, psycholo- 
gy, and psychiatry, to whom the min- 
ister can bring the perplexing problems 
of his work—in his counseling, his 
group work, problems in preaching, 
administration, community organiza- 
tion. They may be questions involving 
concrete and specific problems, or they 
may be more general, though just as 
perplexing situations, involving such 
questions as “moral responsibilities,” 
seeming conflicts in the moral codes 
between religion and the other “help- 
ing’ professions, problems regarding 
the role of the minister’s function in 
special areas of helping, questions re- 
garding the use of some of the tech- 
niques of the other professions in the 
minister’s own work, questions regard- 
ing the various schools of psychiatry 
and psychology with seemingly contra- 
dictory approaches, problems of com- 
munity organization, facilities for the 
treatment of the juvenile delinquent, 
the alcoholic, legislation related to these 
problems, problems of adoption, both 
legal and emotional, problems of com- 
mitment procedures, facilities for the 
aged, etc. 


In addition to questions that are di- 
rectly related to the minister’s work, 
there may be many areas which, while 
not within his own immediate profes- 
sion, are nevertheless frequently 
brought before the minister for 
counsel; areas with which he should 
have at least a speaking acquaintance: 
questions regarding prefrontal lobot- 
omy, shock treatment, schizophrenia, 
psychopathic personality, etc. 

We will be happy to supply authori- 
tative answers to any such questions 
which may be bothering the minister. 
It may not be possible for us to handle 
each question individually ; some ques- 
tions may have to be merged, but we 
will endeavor to have answers for all 
of them. 

The editor believes that this depart- 
ment can be a most significant contri- 
bution to the minister, both in terms 
of immediate help with specific prob- 
lems, as well as serving as a point of 
contact between our readers and the 
Journal. The questions from our read- 
ers will serve as our barometer and 
guide to areas requiring deeper explor- 
ation through assigned articles for fu- 
ture issues. We most urgently hope 
that our readers will make full use of 
this important service. 


ta 


WHO’S WHO 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Dr. Lioyp ELtis Foster is minister 
of the historic Old First (Presby- 
terian) Church in Newark, New Jer- 
sey. He received his degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Syracuse University. 
He is chairman of the panel of the 
radio program “Someone You Know,” 
which is sponsored by the Protestant 
Radio Commission. 


Dr. WittiaAmM C. MENNINGER is 
General Secretary of the Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. He is 
past president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, the American 
Psychoanalytic Association and is 
chairman of the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry. He served 
as Chief Consultant in Neuropsychia- 
try to the Surgeon General, U. S. 
Army, during the last war with the 
rank of Brigadier General. He is auth- 
or of Psychiatry in a Troubled World. 
You and Psychiatry, Psychiatry: Its 
Evolution and Present Status, and 
Understanding Yourself. 


Dr. LutHER E. Woopwarp is Con- 
sultant on Community Services to the 
State of New York, Department of 
Mental Hygiene. Until recently he 
was Field Consultant of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Dr. 
Woodward holds a Ph.D degree from 
Teachers College and a certificate 
from the New York School of Social 
Work, as well as a degree of Bachelor 


of Divinity from the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has served as 
pastor of a Lutheran Church for fif- 
teen years and has done a great deal 
of consultation in church work. He is 
President of the Lutheran Welfare 
Conference of America. 


Dr. JoHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
is pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. Before 
entering theological seminary, he re- 
ceived clinical training in a Canadian 
mental hopsital, where his father was 
superintendent. While carrying out an 
active ministry, Dr. Bonnell has coun- 
seled thousands of people needing 
spiritual help. He is lecturer on “The 
Cure of Souls” at Princeton Universi- 
ty, and recently has been carrying the 
nationwide radio program on “Na- 
tional Vespers.” He is author of Pas- 
toral Psychiatry, Psychology for Pas- 
tor and People and II’hat Are You 
Living For? 

Dr. Russet L. Dicks is Professor 
of Pastoral Care at the Divinity 
School, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. He took clinical train- 
ing in a mental hospital, and studied 
with the eminent Dr. Richard Cabot, 
of Boston. Dr. Dicks is a pioneer in 
the field of pastoral counseling, and 
has taught at the Episcopal Theologic- 
al Seminary, Harvard University, An- 
dover-Newton Theological School, 
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Chicago Theological Seminary, the 
Iliff School of Theology, and Duke 
University. He is author of The Art 
of Ministering to the Sick (co-author 
with Cabot), Who Is My Patient?, 
Pastoral Work and Personal Counsel- 
ing, Thy Health Shall Spring Forth, 
Comfort Ye My People and My Faith 
Looks Up. 

Dr. Cart R. Rocers is Professor 
of Psychology and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was formerly 
Professor of Clinical Psychology at 
Ohio State, and Director of the Roch- 
ester Guidance Center, Rochester, 
New York. Dr. Rogers is a past presi- 
dent of the American Psychological 
Association. He has been a pioneer in 
the field of non-directive counseling 
and is author of Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy and other publications. 


THe REVEREND RussELL BECKER 
received his BD from the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. He is Dean 
of Students at University College of 
the University of Chicago, and a coun- 
selor on the Counseling Center staff. 
He has served as minister of several 
chuches, both in New York and Chi- 
cago. 


THE REVEREND SEWARD HILTNER 
is Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, of its Commission on Re- 
ligion and Health, and its Commission 
on Ministry in Institutions. For three 
years previous to 1938 he was Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Council for Clin- 
ical Training. He is a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Educated at Lafayette College and the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, he has been a lecturer at 
Union Theological Seminary and Yale 
University Divinity School, is a Fel- 


Top Best Seller 


* H. A. OVERSTREET 
“The most reliable, per- 
suasive presentation of 
practical psychology in 
years.’ 

—Pasadena Star News 


Sth PRINTING 


$2.95 at all bookstores 


low of the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, member 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee on Counseling of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s. He 
is the author of Religion and Health, 
Pastoral Counseling, editor of Christ- 
ianity and Mental Hygiene and Clin- 
ical Pastoral Training. Among his re- 
cent pamphlet publications are /t’s Up 
to You, Introduction to Religion and 
Health, The Psychological Under- 
standing of Religion and Helping AIl- 
coholics. 

Dr. O. SpurGEON ENGLIsH is Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry, Temple Uni- 
versity Medical School, Lecturer in 
Pastoral Counseling, Temple Theolog- 
ical School, and co-author of Emotion- 
al Problems of Living. 
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reviews of Current Books 


HEN THE LAMP FLICK- 
ERS by Leslie D. Weatherhead 
( Abingdon-Cokesbury—$2.50) 

This recent book of sermons by the 
noted English preacher is distinctive 
in attacking some of the New Testa- 
ment passages which are most puzzl- 
ing to lay readers. But it is repre- 
sentative of all the author’s writing, 
and hence can be reviewed from both 
points of view. 

Apart from Dr. Weatherhead’s con- 
cern with matters psychological, the 
reader is struck in this volume with 
the fact that these questions really do 
puzzle the layman and are asked in 
his terms. No doubt a thorough theo- 
logical education would alter the 
questions. But the author never loses 
sight of the layman’s point of view. 

Consider some of his questions: Did 
Jesus distinguish between sacred and 
secular? Is any sin unpardonable? 
Did Jesus disapprove of wealth? Can 
a Christian be a Communist? Is it 
unchristian to judge others? Most of 
us become too sophisticated to ask, 
and try to answer, the layman’s ques- 
tions. Dr. Weatherhead refuses to be 
led astray, even by his education. 

As to his answers, some will think 
him too conservative, others, too lib- 
eral. But any reader must agree that 
he wrestles with the questions which 
he believes are raised both by the 
Scripture and by the actual conditions 
of modern living. Sometimes he deals 


lightly with questions over which the 
scholars would ponder, but he comes 
up with amazing frequency with fresh 
and valuable insights. It is the origin- 
ality of his insights, rather than the 
thoroughness of their testing, for 
which he should be read. 

Many of us were struck again by 
his psychological perceptiveness, spirit- 
ual genuineness, and extraordinary 
power of communication during his 
recent Beecher Lectures at Yale. What 
American preacher, confronted with 
several hundred ministers and theo- 
logical students anticipating a dis- 
course on love, would pile case upon 
illustration to show how the capacity 
to love can be lost, requiring only a 
few minutes at the end to stress the 
power of the gospel to bind up that 
which has been loosed ? 

Dr. Weatherhead was among the 
first pastors in England to see in mod- 
ern psychology insights and_ skills 
which could both illuminate the mean- 
ing of the gospel and aid pastoral 
practice. Yet he has never written a 
book specifically for his fellow pro- 
fessionals. One suspects that he may 
have set out to do so; but always his 
interest in the meaning to the ordin- 
ary man has won out, and it has be- 
come a popular book. Perhaps this is 
just as well, for it is his flashes of in- 
sight which make him stand out, 
rather than his counseling practice; 
his ability to enlighten and clarify 
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something we were sure we under- 
stood, rather than the systematic put- 
ting together of various points. 

At one time he used hypnotism in 
his pastoral counseling, about which 
we may have a good deal of justifiable 
suspicion. One suspects he may give 
a good deal of interpretation in coun- 
seling. It may be the job of those 
with other types of mind to find form 
and structure in the how of the pas- 
tor’s job. But there are few indeed 
who can set one’s mind racing along 
so many fruitful channels of thought as 
he, and give the clues for tying up 
ancient truth with modern need. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


CHRISTIANITY AND FEAR: A 
STUDY IN HISTORY AND IN 
THE PSYCHOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE OF RELIGION by Oskar 
Pfister; Tr. by W. H. Johnston— 
( Macmillan—$6.50 ) 


Dr. Oskar Pfister, a Protestant 
pastor in Zurich, Switzerland, was 
trained in psychoanalysis through per- 
sonal association with Sigmund Freud. 
Through the years he has kept his own 
role as a Christian pastor, using the 
psychoanalytic method of Freud with- 
out in any sense “sharing his general 
philosophy.” He comes forth with this 
book which. he says, “is designed to 
set out the results of 36 years of study 
dealing with the nature and history of 
Christian love as applied to a single 
but exceedingly important problem, 
that of fear.” 

In the first section of the book Pfis- 
ter sets forth a “theory of fear.” Tak- 
ing I John IV. 18—‘There is no fear 
in love; perfect love casts out fear; 
because fear hath torment. He who 
feareth is not made perfect in love.” 
—as the plumb-line of a Christian ther- 
apeutic of fear, Pfister says that ‘all 


fear .. . results from a damming of 
love in the widest sense ; consequently 
what is needed is the liberation of love 
and the construction of a new channel 
for it .. .”” He couples with this theory 
the corollary set forth earlier by 
Freud: A religion which appeals to, 
stimulates, and creates new fears in 
people is forced into the use of magic, 
superstition, and ritual to allay the 
fear neuroses it engenders in individ- 
uals. Thus in private religious experi- 
ence the neurotic obsessions or compul- 
sive acts come to serve the same pur- 
pose that rituals do in religious prac- 
tice: to allay, but not to remove fear. 
The outside of the cup is cleansed, but 
the inside is not so. 


A second corollary is set alongside 
the theory of fear: the crowd becomes 
a medium whereby the individual may 
resolve his fear compulsions also by 
exchanging his individuality and free- 
dom for relief from tension, fear, and 
guilt. Thus mass religion which oblit- 
erates the individuality of persons, and 
ceremonial religion which overlooks 
the inner personal need for grace and 
seeks to save the individual through 
his legalistic observance of the letter 
of the law become the two outstanding 
examples of neurotic religion. These 
types of religion stand as darkness 
does to light in contrast with the reli- 
gion of Jesus—a perfect love which 
has power to cast out fear by “faith 
working through love and love work- 
ing through faith.” 


This contrast is put to the test in an 
extensive second section in which the 
course of Christian history and 
thought is measured by “the love of 
Jesus.” A sweeping standard of judg- 
ment is applied especially to Christian 
dogmatics when Pfister says: “Christ- 
ian dogmatics must constitute itself a 
doctrine of love in the sense of the 
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Gospel of Christ’s love; if it fails to 
do so it is no Christian dogmatic. Ele- 
ments which are incompatible with the 
love of and for God, and of and for 
Christ and of and for mankind are no 
part of the Christian faith. 

The author of this book has made an 
invaluable contribution in the sphere 
of historical theology as well as that 
of Christian therapeutics in that he 
clearly demonstrates his convictions 
which all of us have suspected as true: 
“Religious truths are not accepted or 
rejected solely in accordance with their 


In Our Next Issue... 
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KARL L. MENNINGER, M.D. 


The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
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Why Pastoral Psychology? 
HALFORD E. LUCCOCK, D.D. 
Professor of Homiletics, Yale University 
Divinity School 
Healing for Mind and Body 
JOHN BONNELL, 


Minister, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City 


1] The Act of Surrender in the 
Therapeutic Process 
HARRY M. TIEBOUT, M.D. 
Psychiatrist 


Sex Education 
LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


Director of Research, Caroline Zachry 
Foundation 


Transference in Pastoral Relationships 
ROBERT CASEY, D.D. 
Brown University 
Emotional Maturity 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 


Director, Institute for Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago 


Religion and Anxiety 
ROLLO MAY, B.D., Ph.D. 
Consulting Psychologist 


epistemological and logical content . . . 
Rather they are accepted in terms of 
the individual’s attitude (which) is de- 
termined by needs resulting from his 
experience, repressions, and desires.” 
He demonstrates this in the careful life 
history approach to the teachings of 
the great theologians. 

Furthermore, the author has con- 
tributed to our knowledge by his 
masterful use of the Bible and Christ- 
ian truth in general as a diagnostic as 
well as a therapeutic instrument. Bon- 
nell, Dicks, and others use the Bible 
as a sort of sedative with which to 
soothe fever of brows. Pfister uses it 
to discover the cause of the fever as 
well. The “opiate” use of religion re- 
sults in a superficial theology of suf- 
fering. Pfister is far from these reefs 
when he says: “Tell me the picture of 
Jesus you have reached and I will tell 
you some important traits about your 
nature.” And “Tell me what you 
derive from reading St. Paul, and I 
will tell you the state of your disposi- 
tion towards religious fear; in other 
words the state of your Christian free- 
dom.” And again: “Tell me what 
you find in the Bible, and I will tell 
you what you are.” Here the Bible is 
seen as a self-revealing as well as a 
God-revealing instrument—a veritable 
Rorschach in the hands of a trained 
minister who has eyes to see. 

This book, however, has marked 
limitations. The thesis could well have 
been demonstrated in half the number 
of pages. The exorbitant length will 
deter many who really should read this 
valuable book. Again, the author loses 
some of his usual objectivity in his dis- 
cussion of Catholicism, but this can be 
appreciated by most Protestants who 
understand the environment in which 
Pfister has had to work for years. 
Then, too, the author does not give 
sufficient space to the positive descrip- 
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tion of the Johannine concept of love 
with which he began. The First Letter 
of John is mentioned only once or 
twice. And finally, the author does not 
tell enough about the actual “how” 
whereby “love casts out fear; there- 
fore the book remains more theoretical 
and less methodological. 


But here in America, where pastoral 
psychologists have taken methodology 
so seriously and have let the theologi- 
cal and Biblical groundwork of coun- 
seling lie fallow, this book is extremely 


appropriate and is worthy of the 
prophet’s word “to eat the whole 
book.” 


Wayne E. 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGE AND DI- 
VORCE by Edmund Bergler, 
M.D., (International Universities 
Press—$2.50) 

The author of this book is a former 
Viennese psychiatrist whose orienta- 
tion is definitely Freudian. He is now 
practicing in New York. 

The major thesis of this book is 


RUSSELL L. DICKS has written the first book 
in Westminster’s new Pastoral Aid Series 


Prayers and meditations 
for all who suffer 
from emotional tension 


@ This is a book to replace despair with hope. It 
points the way to emotional stability through 
whole-hearted acceptance of God's ever-present 
solace. ..with practical suggestions for complete 
physical and mental relaxation. A valuable tool 
for the pastor in his ministrations, and for laymen 
who wish to help themselves. Just published, $1.50 
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Sex Life in Marriage 
By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


“One of the best discussions of sex life 
in marriage. . . . It comes directly to the 
point and stays on it. It goes into detail 
and by so doing will help many people.”’ 
—Marriage and Family Living. 


“The best manual to give to persons 
about to be married and to those couples 
whose marriage threatens to fail.''"—Ohio 
State Medical Journal. 


“Psychologists in personal and adjust- 
ment clinics will do well to recommend 
this treatise both for its tone and its con- 
tent.’"—American Journal of Psychology. 

“A clear, concise, helpful discussion of 
some of the problems of sexual adjust- 
ment in marriage.’’"—Journal of Home 
Economics. 


“It is written in plain language, suit- 
able for non-professional readers and is 
on a scientific plane. The book will be 
found useful for persons who have con- 
about sex life.""—Psychiatric Quar- 

rly. 


“A simple, practical guide. . . . In line 
with modern sociological, psychological 
and medical thought on the subject.’’— 
Science News Letter. 

$2.00 Postfree 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 296-F, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11 


that people select mates and marry 
with an expectancy that unconscious 
infantile wishes will be gratified in the 
marriage relationship. But marriage 
inevitably fails to gratify this expect- 
ancy. Because of their infantile na- 
ture these wishes cannot be satisfied. 

It would be helpful to the minister 
who does marriage counseling to un- 
derstand the major emphases of this 
book. Whether the detailed elabora- 
tion is considered sound and accept- 
able will depend on the reader’s previ- 
ous orientation. Among psychoana- 
lysts there is considerable disagree- 
ment on some of these elaborations. 
However, the basic emphasis on neu- 
rotic conflict is certainly validated in 
much pastoral counseling. There is a 
tendency among ministers to over- 
simplify some of these problems and 
encourage too easy and unrealistic solu- 
tions. This book will help to counter- 


February 


act this tendency. 

Yet the minister needs to be aware 
of a real danger—that of reading in- 
to his parishioners the theories ex- 
pressed in this book. It is easy to 
pigeon-hole people. Sometimes the 
difference between recognizing facts 
for what they mean and reading 
imaginary meaning into facts is very 
subtle. The book should not be taken 
as a set of theories to be applied to 
people, but rather as a starting point 
and stimulus for understanding peo- 
ple in conflict in marriage. 

A. Wise 


AGING SUCCESSFULLY by 
George Lawton, (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press,—$2.75 ) 

This is a book of inspiration and in- 
sight written for older people them- 
selves, and based upon a course given 
at Cooper Union by a consulting psy- 
chologist who has specialized in coun- 
seling older people. It is written in an 
easy to read, catchy style that often 
borders upon the flippant, yet it is 
scientifically sound. It is printed in a 
type that is easy on the eyes and this 
is helpful to older readers. 

It is the kind of book that one can 
give to an older friend or parishioner. 
However, younger people and minis- 
ters would be repaid for reading it. 
The chapter titles catch the mood and 
content of the book with such headings 
as: “So you Want to Live Long,” 
“Old age: minus and plus,” “In youth 
prepare for Age,” “Jobs after fifty,” 
“Love at maturity,” “To invite trouble 
after fifty,” and “A bill of rights for 
old age.” 

George Lawton has done a real 
service in helping to glamorize later 
maturity in a society where the accent 
has been on youth and youthful char- 
acteristics. 


Patt B. MAvES 
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EDITORIAL some such title as The Application of 
ware (Continued from page 6) Dynamic Psychology to Church Group 
dra in terms of this that our Journal is Work. - 
Bag: being launched and planned—a simi- (2) A “personal” series on the sub- 
7s larity that has meaning and practical Ject of On Understanding Oneself, or 
_ the application in every area of the min- The Minister as a Person. 
tacts ister’s work: in his counseling, preach- (3) An integrative series exploring 
iding ing, administration, group work, his ¢oncretely the insights of pastoral psy- 
rr social outreach as well as all the other chology in relation to preaching, coun- 
faken offices of the church and the minister. Seling, church administration, group 
od hes Accordingly we have planned the first work, worship, devotional literature, 
pour year’s materials of our Journal some- social outreach, and community organ- 
Peo- what as follows: ization, as well as other offices of the 
. church and the minister. 
WISE ASIC MATERIAL WILL be (4) A basic series on the specific 
B presented in one or a series of areas of pastoral counseling, through 
_by articles, possibly extending through- individual case presentations covering 
Uni- out the year, preferably written by a_ the entire range of problems falling 
, single author, and created specifically within the minister’s province. This 
7 ae to meet the needs of the minister : will refer to concrete problems such as 
ro (1) A professional series under the following : premarital counseling ; 
eptish: some such title as Methods of Pastoral marriage counseling ; counseling with 
sean Counseling ; another such series under the sick at home, hospital, or institu- 
in an 
often 
it is Teach your youngsters 
ina 
1 this BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP 
«ian Drs. John E. Crawford and Luther E. Woodward 
joner. Two nationally known authorities on Mental Hygiene 
ninis- have written a realistic book for teen-agers that shows 
ng it. them the better way to happiness and achievement. 
a ail Pastors, teachers and parents will find in BETTER WAYS 
diag OF GROWING UP the answer to the puzzling questions 
“ that are a part of the important mission of helping 
ong, youngsters grow to a better adulthood. Includes 42 self- 
youth quizzes for teen-agers and 18 full-page photographic 
iity, illustrations. $3.00 
‘ouble At your bookstore or send coupon 
MUHLENBERG PRESS 
real ; 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
later ag | enclose $............. Please send ........... copies of BETTER WAYS OF GROW- 
ING UP. 
accent 
H City .. Zone . State 
[AVES : Please send information on special text edition. 
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tion ; counseling with the aged ; parent- 
child relationships ; counseling with the 
adolescent ; sex education; counseling 
in the armed services ; counseling with 
special groups such as labor, minority 
groups, etc., and counseling in prob- 
lems of grief and bereavement. 


(5) Attention will also be given to 
special problems in helping the juven- 
ile delinquent, the unmarried mother, 
the adult offender, the depressed per- 
son, and the homosexual, the frigid or 
impotent, and other types of personal- 
ity disturbances with whom the pastor 
must sometimes deal. 


(6) An interprofessional series in 
which a psychiatrist, psychologist, and 
social worker will help to explore the 
relationship of the minister's job to 
the other “helping” professions—in 
terms both of its positive and unique 
contributions, as well as its limitations. 


In addition to the basic materials 
which need to be covered by several 
series of articles, we plan to have con- 
tributions by different individuals from 
the disciplines of dynamic psychology, 
psychiatry, education, cultural anthro- 
pology, and social work. We believe 
articles on the following, written by 
authorities in their respective fields, 
will be of immediate relevance to the 
minister: emotional factors in adopt- 
ion, neurotic marriage and divorce, 
implications of psychosomatic medicine 
for the pastor. 


Current concepts of the I. Q., prob- 
lem of mental deficiency, problem of 
transference in counseling, projective 
test techniques, play therapy techni- 
ques with children, the minister's role 
in vocational counseling, and psycho- 
logical insights into lying, ambivalence, 
defensiveness, resistance, guilt, anxie- 
ty, doubt, prejudice, sadism, masoch- 


ism, sublimation, rationalization, jeal- 
ousy, etc. 


Within recent years the ministerial 
profession has developed a small but 
increasing group of significant thinkers 
and writers in this area. It is to this 
group that we will look as the primary 
source for articles. To the extent that 
our materials demand it, secular au- 
thors from the fields of psychiatry, psy- 
chology, cultural anthropology, social 
work, education, and other studies will 
also be brought in. It is our aim that 
our Journal be of immediate and prac- 
tical application for the minister. We 
will avoid the use of materials which 
are so general and speculative as to 
have no such value. On the other hand, 
we want to deal with practice in a way 
which elicits relevant theory and does 
not exclude it. We believe in the im- 
portance of theory as a base for intelli- 
gent practice, but we hope that this 
theory will evolve and grow out of 
practical working content. 


We are convinced that the materials 
for this “practical working content” 
are available— they are the working 
content of every working minister— 
but they need to be formulated, 
brought to light, and shared. It is only 
as our readers fully share with us their 
experiences and their thinking in this 
cooperative process, that the Journal 
will become the significant and useful 
instrument which we want it to be. 


There are many new developments in the” 


field of clinical psychology, particularly in 
the area of counseling and psychotherapy, 
which are of interest to ministers. . . . For 
their part, psychologists and psychiatrists 
need to do more profound thinking about the 
problem of values which is so deeply in- 
volved in all of their work. Here the think- 
ing of the minister and theologian should 
be of help. 


—Carl R. Rogers 
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